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MR. MACKONOOCHIE’S DISESTABLISH- 


MENT SCHEME. 
I. 

Laser week we gave an outline of the Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie’s ‘‘ Svggested Act for the 
separation of Church and Stat, which appears 
in the present nun ber of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; reserving criticism until it could be offered 
with due deliberation. If the criticism should 
prove to be lengthy, it wil! b limited in its scope; 
seeing that we agree with the writer in most, if 
not all, of his principles, and object only to the 
method in which he applies them. 

No truer, or more forcible, statement of the 
evils which the Church suffers from Establish- 
ment, both in the abstract and in the concrete, 
could be desired than tbat contained in the 
opening portion of Mr. Mackonochie’s article. 
Equally frank is his repudiation of the idea that 
the secularisation of Church property would be 
sacrilegious, and therefore wicked. He recog- 
nises the distinction between tithes as paid 
under Mosaic dispensation and tithes as levied 
in England, and quotes from the New Testa- 
ment texts with which Voluntaries are familiar, 
to prove that we may safely throw off our 
endowments, as the wages of Satan, without 
fearing to offend God.“ He also grapples with 
the assumed difficulty presented by poor 
parishes, and cheerfully asserts that, while it 
is morally certain that their endowments will 
soon surrender Churchmen, whether they sur- 
render them or not, there need be no fear that 
either priest or people will be injuriously 
affected by the result. There is no novelty 
in such objections, or allegations: there 
can be none, seeing that the public have 
been familiarised with them in countless 
Voluntary and Liberationiet speeches and 
publications, to say nothing of our own 
columns. Yet it must be admitted that, coming 
from such a quarter, they have an emphasis, 
and an impressiveness, which is akin to novelty, 
as well as that freshness of expression which 
comes as the result of personal experience, as 
well as of conviction, and indicates a mental 
struggle to which Nonconformist advocates of 
disestablishment are strangers. That was one 
of the characteristics of the famous essay of Mr. 
Noel; and though Mr. Mackonochie’s standpoint 
is not quite the same as Mr. Noel’s, his denun- 
ciations of the mode in which both the Church 
and religion are treated by the State have about 
them the same ring of impassioned energy which 
gives proof of the writer’s personal experience 
of the evils he unsparingly exposes. 

Up to a certain point, Mr. Mackonochie’s 
proposals are almost identical with those with 
which the public have already become 
acquainted, by means—first, of the Irish Church 


Disestablishment Act, aud, second, of the 
‘*Practical Suggestions relative to the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the Church 
of England,” issued by the Liberation Society. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to the former, 
but makes no reference to the latter—possibly 
the better to secure an unprejudiced examina- 
tion of his own scheme. That, in respect to 
certain points, differs widely from both, and 
because of the importance and the interest of 
the subject, we propose to call attention to the 
differences in detail. 

There are some minor matters in regard to 
which Mr. Mackonochie is original without any 


009 | apparent reason, and seems to be fanciful rather 


than judicious. Why, for instance, should the 
Commissioners appointed by his draft bill be 
styled Church Body Commissioners,” when 
the Irish Act correctly described similar funo- 
tionaries as the Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities? Is it at all likely that Parlia- 
ment would require that the Commissioners 
should be Communicants of the English 
Ohurch ?” And what virtue is therein the pro- 
posal that, instead of their being paid by an 
annual salary, they should be handsomely 
remunerated” when their work should be 
accomplished — an event which might not be 
witnessed until two generations of Commis- 
sioners had died out? Lastly, even in con- 
templation of the contingency that all the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Church would, on 
its disestablishment, elect to withdraw from it— 
an event admitted to be most unlikely — why 
retain the little bit of Establishment involved in 
the provision that their pay shall be stopped 
until they have consecrated other bishops, chosen 
as their successors by the disestablished 
Church ? 

Passing from these to points of real impor- 
tance, we note with satisfaction that Mr. Mac- 
konochie fully recognises the necessity for 
disestablishment at a fixed period—Jan. 1, 1881 
—and not by a gradual process, as advocated in 
some quarters. It is manifest,” heeays, ‘‘ that 
it will be for the interest of the Church to avoid 
a period in which there will be clergy minister- 
ing at her altars under two separate conditions 
—one retaining their endowments, and the 
others, the rising clergy, unendowed. In this 
he simply follows the Irish Act, of the practical 
operation of which, in respect to this point, no 
one has complained. Mistakenly, as we think, 
he also follows that Act in dealing with both the 
members and the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is true that his bill does not authorise 
the Queen to incorporate by charter a ‘‘ Church 
body to represent the Church, and hold pro- 
perty on its behalf; but he proceeds on the 
assumption that the Church will continue to 
exist substantially in its present form, and pro- 
vides for banding over certain property to 
trustees of its appointment. Not only so, but, 
while one clause seems to give absolute froedom 
to the Church when disestablished, another pro- 
vides that the present canons, articles, rubrics, 
and ordinances of the Church, subject to such 
alterations as may thereafter be made therein, 
“shall be deemed to be binding upon the 
members thereof in the same manner as if 
they had contracted to abide by them, and be 
capable of enforcement by law, in relation to 
property given to the Church by the Act. 

Mr. Mackonochie is naturally anxious to deal 
tenderly, as well as equitably, with the clergy, 
and yet he is acute enough to see that their 
future position concerns the people, as well as 
the clergy and that their interests also have to 
be conserved. So he tries to protect the inte- 
rests of both without injuring either, and, in 


our judgment, he faile. Here, in his own words, 
is his method of solving the problem :— 


In dealing with compensation, it is manifest that it 
will be fur the interest of the Church to avoid a period 
in which there will be clergy ministering at her altars 
under two separate conditions, one retaining their 
endowments, ard the others, the rising clergy, unen- 
dowed, At the same time, it would be most unjust to 
deprive a man of his endowment against bis will. To 
avoid this, the bishops and clergy should be at once 
divided, at their own option, into those who remain and 
work in the Church, and those who retire with compen- 
sation, not again to undertake any fixed or 
remunerative clerical work. Every clergyman of what- 
ever order should be required, before a certain day, to 
signify his intention either of applying for compensa- 
tion, or the reverse. If he determined to stay, and was 
in possession of a bishopric or other benefice, steps 
would at gpce be taken to ascertain whether the diocese 
or parisl{ were willing to accept him under the new 
arrangement. If not, he should still have the option 
either of applying for compensation, and giving up the 
idea of working in the Church, or of staying on, in the 
hope of being accepted elsewhere. If, on the other 
hand, he should accept compensation, he should receive 
for his lifetime the value of his benefice and residence, 
or a composition equivalent to it. 


The statement that it would be most unjust 
to deprive a man of his endowmont against his 
will” is an equivocal one. If the writer means 
only that it would be unjust to take away the 
eodowment without compensation, we agree 
with him; but if he means that the endowment 
is the clergyman’s, and not the nation’s, and 
that he has a right to insist that he shall 
continue to derive his income from that par- 
ticular source and no other, we demur to the 
statement, as well as object to the consequences 
to which it leads. 

One of those consequences must be that 
which Mr. Mackonochie himself deprecates, 
viz., the existence of a clergy ministering 
under two separate conditions—one retaining 
their endowments, and the others, the rising 
clergy, unendowed. So forgetful is he of the 
latter, that he actually proposes that the clergy 
who retire shall continue to enjoy, not only 
their incomes, but their parsonages for life ; 
leaving their unendowed successors to house 
themselves as they best may! Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s kindness for his clerical brethren is, 
however, not very far-sighted; for, while he 
would give them full pay for life, without 
exacting from them any more work, we shall 
presently see that he takes away the only fund 
out of which the full pay can come! 

Turning from the pecuniary aspects of the 
case, we may ask—What right has the State, 
according to Mr. Mackonochie’s own reasoning, 
after it has formally renounced its wish to 
further interfere with the internal affairs of the 
Church of England, to compel its bishops and 
clergy, before a certain day, to decide whether 
they will continue to fill, or whether they will 
resign their offices; and, if they elect to adopt the 
latter course, to require them to enter into a 
bond not to hold a definite ecclesiastical charge, 
or to discharge any remunerative clerical work 
or office, in the said Church, at any time after 
they shall have become entitled to such compen- 
sation ? 

This provision first of all bribes the clergy 
into an abandonment of their work, by 
coutinuing their present incomes without 
their earning them, and then it makes 
clerical idleness, so far as the Ohurch 
of England is concerned, compulsory for 
life! On the other hand, supposing — as 
it is right to do—that many of the bishops and 
clergy would prefer to continue in the work to 
which they are attached, are the existing 
arrangements—good or bad, as the caso may be— 
to be maintained regardless of the wishes of 
congregations? Notexactly; but pretty nearly 
so. It is true that, if the biehop or clergyman 
elects to remain at his post, steps are to be 
taken — low, neither the article nor the bill 
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states—to ascertain whether the diocese, or 


the parish, is willing to accept him under 


the new state of things. And if the result of 


the poll, or ballot, be adverse to the 
bishop, or incumbent, what then? He should 
still have the option of either applying 


for compensation, and giving up the idea of 
working in the Church, or of stuying on, in the 
hope of being accepted elsewhere 1 So that, 
after all, Episcopalians would undoubtedly, in 
some cases, have impused upon them for the rest 
of his life a clergyman with whose services, 
under a consistent scheme of disestablishment, 
they might reasonably have hoped to dispense. 

Now, in contrast with this complex and con- 
tradictory method of attempting to reconcile the 
interests of clergymen and congregations, let 
us briefly describe the comparatively easy, 
artless, unencumbered plan contained in the 
„Practical suggestions” of the Liberation 
Society. 

That plan deals only with individual office 
holders, and not with the disestablished Church 
of the future. It releases them from all obliga- 
tion to serve that Church; while it leaves them 
free to continue their services, if they think fit, 
and to make their own pecuniary arrangements 
with it. Of course, in determining the com- 
pensation to be paid to them, regard is to be 
had to the fact that it will be given with- 
out any equivalent in the form of personal 
service, and to the further fact that the claims 
of aged and of young clergymen stand on a 
different footing. And, lastly, both old and 
young may, if they please, commute their 
annuities and receive a capital sum, or hold 
annuity bonds, which they can at any time 
legally sell. 

This plan is, of course, capable of improve- 
ment in regard to details; but in principle we 
believe it will be found to be the only one 
which is free from the complexities and ano- 
malies which must beset any such scheme as 
that advocated by Mr. Mackonochie. We will 
not say that be has not fully thought out this 
part of his subject; because he promises at a 
future time to “ sketch the ideal of a dis. 
established Church.“ When he does so, we 
hope he will wholly abandon—-as he certainly 
has not done in the article and bill we are now 
criticising—the idea that the State is in 
any way to regulate the future relations of the 
Episcopalian clergy and the Episcopalian laity, 
after it has professed to cease to do so, in the 
interest of both the nation and the Church. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tun Church Congress, like most other pro- 
miscuous assemblies gathered for the purpose 
of friendly talk, is usually characterised by an 
avoidance of burning questions. Thus, be who 
would beware of the next battle-ground either 
in the ecclesiastical, the intellectual, or the 
social movements of the times, will derive much 
more instruction by observing what is omitted 
than what is allowed amongst topics of discus- 
sion. For instance, from the fact that Church 
patronage andthe marriage law were the sub- 
jects of sectional debate, we should infer that 
no legislation, at any rate of a drastic cha- 
racter, is likely soon to affect these questions. 
On the other hand, the noteworthy circum- 
stance that the buriul law was by common 
consent tabooed, would suggest that public 
feeling concerning it has reache d a point into- 
lerant of sophisms, and necessitating practical 
action rather than eloquence. It is, perhaps, 
also significant that while Church property, 
endowments, and revenues were treated with 
all the attention they deserve, the question of 
freedom from State control, or of the compara- 
tive advantages belonging to Established and 
un-Established Churches, was prudently left in 
the background. So, too, the marvellous con- 
firmatious of many points in Biblical history 
und archeoology, afforded by Assyrian dis- 
covery and Egyptian research, occupied eager 
attention ; but the more perplexing question as 
to the nature, area, and extent of inspiration 
was naturally left unstirred. In strict accor- 
dance with this, perhaps inevitable, policy, 
though it was deemed safe to discuss the just 


limits of comprehensiveness in the National 
Church,” the abstract question permitted of 
only a very sidelong glance at the restoration 
of the mass and the confessional. 

Silence, as well as speech, is more or less 
expressive according to its manner; and it is 
precisely the mode in which the difficulty, how 
not to deal with Ritualism, was solved, that 
suggests how very obtrusive this enfun 
terrible of the National Church” has 
become. The existence of a Romanising 
party, sanguine, confident, and defiant, 
was far too painful a subject to be openly 
attacked. But it was so obviously in every 
one’s mind, that ite ontire avoidance would 
have been too plain a confession of despair. 
Under these circumstances the just limits of 
comprehensiveness in the National Church 
afforded a convenient safety-valve through 
which pent-up feelings might bo let off without 
endangering the machinery of the Congress, for 
which they were much toostrong. Thesubject was 
so defined as to be suggestive of doctrine more 
than ritual. It seemed to imply that the 
Broad Church party, rather thau any other, was 
the galled jade whose withers were wrung. Yet 
no one seemed to think the latitudinarianism of 
the day to be of any immediate importance. 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies evidently felt that he was 
there merely to justify the form in which the 
question had been stated. But he knew very 
well that in comparison with another far 
bolder, and up to a certain point more consis- 
tent party, he and his mildly rationalistic 
brethren occupied a very small space in the 
thoughts of his audience. Acvordingly he sang 
small—yery smallindeed. He did not venture 
to name distinctly a single point of heterodox 
opinion that ought to be tolerated in ‘the 
Church. He protested indeed that it was un- 
congenial to the Christian faith to ‘‘ settle the 
lines on one side of which a man was orthodox 
and on the other side of which he was 
heterodox.” But, with the usual well-belanced 
complaisance of his party, he allowed that 
** officers of the Church ought not to be free to 
proclaim open war against its creed or its insti- 
tutions.“ We wonder whether the Athanasian 
creed is to be included in this protective rule. 

It is a little singular that Canon Role, the 
third of the representative speakers put forth to 
represent diversity in unity, was the only one 
who noticed the important bearing of the epithet 
„% national“ on the question under discussion. 
Perhaps as an Evangelical he felt the awkward- 
ness of the word. At any rate he showed some 
anxiety that the Church should after all be 
composed of Christians rather than of English- 
men as such. And he also showed more con- 
sciousness than did Mr. Llewellyn Davies, that 
the real question before the meeting was, how far 
the Church would remain national after it had 
become a subordinate branch of the” Roman 
communion. That this was the true issue was 
shown by the arrangement for assigning the 
place of honour in the forefront of the battle to 
the President of the English Church Union. 
And to do Mr. Wood justice he was equal to the 
occasion. He, at any rate, knew very clearly 
what he wanted, and what he was determined 
to have. With considerable art he avoided the 
distinct enunciation of any obnoxious Ritua- 
listic doctrine, though he implied a great deal 
in his contemptuous use of the term “ Protes- 
tant.” But he made it very plain that, while 
he and his friends cared little for the present 
who else might be comprehended or who ex- 
cluded, they were determined to claim for 
themselves, not toleration, but the firmest posi- 
tion in the Anglican Church as the adherents 
of the old ritual of Augustine, of Lanfranc, 
of Anselm, limited only by what was forbidden 
in the second year of Edward VI.” The contempt 
he poured upon secular law in its presumptuous 
attempts to govern a national church“ excited 
the Archbishop of York to righteous indignation, 
and the latter administered a rebuke which in 
some points was exceedingly telling, but which 
glanced off fanaticism as the proverbial water 
off a duck’s back. Most pointed was his re- 
joinder to the Hon. C. L. Wood’s invective 
against the prosecutors of faithful ‘‘ Catholic” 
priests. The archbishop had known only one 
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prosecution in his diocese for sixteen years, and 
on that occasion a layman came forward with 
a large sum of money (not however accepted) 
to support the bishop in defence of the faith. 
The layman was the first speaker of the day.“ 
Loud were the cheers and laughter at this an- 
nouncement. But those who imagine that a 
genuine Ritualist would be discomposed by 
such a stroke, little understand the essential 
Romanism of the movement. Everything is 
right for the faith in their view of it. Nothing 
is right against it. It is easy to show up the 
apparent inconsistencies resulting from such a 
temper. But vacillating doubt and lukewarm 
Evangelicalism will find great difficulty in resist- 
ing its fanatic impulse. 


SIR CHARLES REED’S ANNUAL 
STATEMENT. 


THE annual address given by the Chairman 
of the School Board for London, on the resump- 
tion of the Board’s sittings after the summer 
recess, has an interest far wider than the area, 
extensive as it is, of the educational province 
over which he presides. It is the judicious 
custom of Sir Charles Reed to confine himself 
mainly to facts capable of easy and unanswer- 
able verification. We have not therefore to do 
with the speculations of a theorist, but with the 
experience of a practical educationist, whose 
opportunities for observation are equalled by 
those of few others, and whose results are 80 
stated as to form rather the materials for induc- 
tion than the announcement of any one-sided 
opinion. It is accordingly no matter of surprise 
that educational sectaries should be found 
appealing to such an annual statement in sup- 
port of the most diverse opinions. Thus the 
adherents of what are very improperly called 
voluntary school-‘fin! in Sir Charles Reed's 
figures what they comi er a very gratifying 
proof of the irrepressible vitality of their 
favourite institution. For, as is noted 
by a morning coutemporary justly renowned 
for its pious identitication of the interests of beer 
and Bible, although the School Board has been 
in active operation for a period of seven years 
and more, it as yet supplies only 186,500 school 
places, while voluntary schools supply as 
nearly as possible 279,000. To other less pre- 
judiced minds the figures suggest reflections on 
the almost incredible progress made by the new 
system in so short a time, and anticipations of 
a not distant period when the proportions of the 
work done by the two systems will be more 
than reversed. Such anticipations are quickened 
by the fact that at the present moment the 
Board is building for more than 50,500 children, 
in addition to its present accommodation, and 
that, at the same time, sectarian schools are 
being handed over to it with increasing rapidity. 
How far the probable consummation of this 
process should be viewed with satisfaction 
is altogether another question. For ourselves, 
wherever really voluntary schools—such, for 
instance, as the Birkbeck Schools—are supplying 
efficient education, we should be truly sorry to 
hear that they were unable to stand the strain 
of competition. But the case is very different 
with sectarian institutions, which draw a very 
large proportion of their funds from the taxes, 
and are voluntary only in the sense of being 
managed by the clergy according to their own 
sweet will. We, however, are no advocates of 
uniformity ; and if only unjust sectarian privi- 
leges, by whomsoever shared, were abolished, 
we should unfeignedly rejoice in the prospect 
that at least the best of the schools outside the 
Board system will always be uble to hold their 
own. 

It is satisfactory to find that irregularity of 
attendance, the inveterate difficulty in the way 
of popular education, is yielding surely, if 
slowly, to firmness, tact, and patience. Thus, 
whereas in the first quarter of 1874 the daily 
average attendance was 70 per cent. of the 
numbers on the registers of Board schools, in 
the first quarter of this year it was 80 per cent. 
This is a substantial gain, and it is all the more 
pleasing, because we gather that it may be 
attributed more to the moral influence 
exerted by the schools than to the compulsory 
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action of the law. The latter may, and does, 
bring neglected children to school, but we 
strongly doubt whether it ever makes them 
regular. It is curious that the average of 
regularity in sectarian schools appears to be 
generally two per cent. under that of the Board 
system ; at least in London. Now, the higher fees 
exacted by the former show clearly that their 
scholars belong to rather a better social grade, 
and might fairly be expected to be more regular. 
But some complaints are made that the Board 
schools admit children of a class higher than 
they were intended for, to the exclusion of the 
destitute and neglected. If this were the case 
it would be a grave error and injustice. But 
when we learn from the chairman that of the 
children in the Board schools at the end of last 
year, exclusive of infants, 41°5 per cent. were in 
the first or lowest standard, and only 16°6 per 
cent. in all the three higher standards taken 
together, we feel that one of two things must 
be true—either the majority of the children 
come from a hitherto neglected class, or else 
the better class of artisans have been far 
worse off than we had supposed in the matter 
of education, and it is high time that they were 
better provided for. It should, however, be 
distinctly understood that no Education Act 
either imposes or implies any limit whatever 
upon the class for whom Board schools are pro- 
vided. They are erected, not for a class, but 
for a number of children shown by statistics to 
be not otherwise provided for. And when once 
they are opened, every parent of every class, rich 
or poor, has the right of entry for his child, 
provided only that there is room. If there is a 
greater tendency than was at first expected to 
occupy Board schools with the class of children 
usually found in Church schools, the clergy 
have their friends in the present Education 
Department to thank for it. For first, my 
lords grudge every additional school place, just 
as though it were a pest-house or a gin-shop 
that they were asked to sanction ; and next they 
screw up the children’s fees to a price that the 
neglected classes cannot, or at any rate will not, 
pay. The result of this twofold operation of Con- 
servative wisdom is, first, that the number of 
school places being always greatly below the 
demand, instead of above it, as ought to be the 
case, there is a competition for them, in which 
the weakest, i. e., the neglected classes, natur- 
ally suffer. Secondly, the fees of Board schools 
remove any prejudice which the more exclusive 
among the artisans might have had against 
them, while their manifestly superior accommo- 
dation makes them the first object in the com- 
petition for places. If the clergy were wise in 
their generation they would insist on Boards 
providing more places than are wanted, and 
throwing them open at a nominal fee. The 
result would be at any ratea temporary cessation 
of the prestige of Board schools, and an equally 
temporary preference for clerical schools 
amongst the working aristocracy. But we 
freely concede that it would not last long. In 
fact, there is no use in fighting against the 
inevitable. The future is clearly with the 
Board system. And our chief fear is lest the 
unrivalled supremacy of that system, combined 
with the slavish centralisation to which it is 
subject under the dominion off my lords,“ 
should bring about a uniformity that would be 
the paralysis of real education. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, We live in an age of inquiry; Light; 
more light,“ is the demand o thinking men 
everywhere. We are no longer contented to 
take things for ted. Along with every 
statement we ask for the evidence upon which it 
rests. By scientific analyses we trace out 
physical laws. With pick and spade we seek 
the foundation of ancient cities, compelling the 
buried treasures of the past to resolve the 
problems of history and tradition. Analogous 
— rocesses extend into every domain of 
know „and especially into that of religion. 
Prove all things may be said to be the watch- 
word of the hour. 

Ot late the spirit of hostile critical inquiry 
has been very busy with the subject matter of 
the Christian faith. But we may rest assured 
that it will not exhaust itself or be stayed even 


here. In proportion as it fails in its objects of 
destruction, it may be expected to deliver its 
assaults in other directions. It is more than 
probable that, in the course of the various sifting 
rocesses, questions touching the practical work- 
ing of our religious organisations and the results 
which follow from them will come to the surface. 
In an age which is before all things practical, the 
enemies of the Christian religion will ask the 
Church for the evidences of the power over men 
which it claims by its teaching to exert. They 
will want to know to what extent the Church is 
taking hold of the life of the = ;—how far it 
gives evidence of that growth which is insepar- 
able from vitality ;—what actual return is being 
obtained for the vast expenditure upon mis- 
sionary and evangelistic operations constantly 
incurred. And it is in every way most important 
that the Church should be prepared with a 
satisfactory answer to such inquiries, 

Of course there is no lack of testimony in 
reply to any questions of this sort which may be 
pro The Church has never been without 
abundant witness to the power of the truth 
which she holds and teaches; yet probably 
those who most need this evidence are farthest 
removed from the sphere of its influence, and, 
therefore, least subject to its power. What is 
needed to tell with effect in the direction de- 
sired is, not so much to be able to refer to facts 
of a general character, or even to occasional 
1 effects ; but to bring together the various 
branches of evidence, to classify them, and to 
sum them up in convenient forms available for 
use. The facts are many, but they need to be 
brought to a focus. And at present this could 
only be accomplished by a series of well- 
arranged statistical returns obtained for that 
purpose. 

Not less important is it to the various branches 
of the Christian Church, for their own internal 
interests, that this process of sifting and inqui 
should be undertaken and carried forward. ‘k 
few of the leading religious bodies already take 
stock of their position year by year. Neverthe- 
less their standard of comparative progress lies 
almost of necessity within their own denomi- 
national limits. mparison with other bodies 
they cannot make for want of sufficient materials. 
And without the knowledge of what other 
bodies are doing, the means do not exist for 
comparing their own achievements with the vast 
margin of weak remaining to be done. So that, 
after all, this annual stucktaking is of far less 
use than it might otherwise be. Bat perhaps 
the great majority of the religious bodies do not 
make any aunual summary of their work and 
prospects at all. They are content to work on 
very much in the dark. 


And yet it is very important that every 
group of churches working together as a deno- 
mination or as a connection should have satis- 
factory means for ascertaining its relative 
position and progress. It is something for its 
adherents to know whether the various parts 
of its system are in healthy working order,— 
whether it maintains or otherwise the standard 
of efficiency and activity which it has set up 
for itself,—and whether the results achieved are 
such as ought to be expected from the machinery 
employed and the expenditure of energy, time, 
— money incurred. But it is impoesible to 
arrive at an intelligent conclusion on this last 
point, without careful comparison of results with 
those obtained by other religious bodies work- 


ing on other lines and following other modes. | 


It was written by a very high authority in the 
Christian Church con g certain of ite 
members of old, that ‘‘ They measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing themselves 
among themselyes, are not wise.” If the 
various sections of the Church are to escape a 
similar accusation, it is of no little importance, 
both for their own sakes and for the general 
good, that they should furnish adequate 
materials for comparison one with another. 
And when this has been done—and not until 
then, it will be possible to ascertain—what is of 
far more consequence to be known than any- 
thing else—namely, how far the various sections 
of the Church are acting up to their high com- 
mission, to ‘‘preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

Out of this last consideration there grows 
another, closely related to one of the foremost 
problems of the day, namely, the question of 
the disestablishment of the National Church. At 


the present men’s minds are full of it, both within subsidies. 
and without the Established Church. There 


can be little doubt that it is a question which, 
at no very djstant date, will come up for solution. 
Indeed, the Scotch branch of the problem has 


already been thrown into the political arena. 


Yet this great question of disestablishment will 
probably depend for its solution, in more ways 
than one, upon considerations growing out of 
religious statistical inquiry, and the information 
which may thereby be elicited. As a measure 
of practical policy, the estimate formed of the 


need for disestablishment at all, and of the time 
and method for settling the question, will 
largely be affected by considerations resulting 
from religious statistics. Questions such as the 
following will be asked and must be answered : 
— How far does the Established Church pro- 
vide for the religious wants of the nation, and 
thereby maintain its claim to national recogni- 
tion?“ ‘* During the last quarter of a century 
has it maintained its position in —— to 
that provision, or is the proportion relatively 
decreasing?” What proportion of the people 
habitually worship apart from the provision 
made by the Established Church?” Is the 
provision made by other religious bodies such 
in amount and results as to warrant the with- 
drawal of State aid from the Established 
Church?“ These are queries to which every 
thoughéful religious person, as well as every 
practical’ politician, will be only too glad to 
receive acourate replies. Oarefully-obtained 
returns of all the various religious bodies would 
alone afford them. 


Similarly, when the number of Sunday-school 
scholars throughout the country has been ascer- 
tained, and the relative proportion of these to 
the day-scholars determined, some light will 
have been cast upon the question whether it is 
important that religious teaching should be 
combinedin day-schools withsecular instruction. 


The matters referred to above will be acknow- 
ledged to be of leading importance from various 
points of view. It must be evident that the 
careful collection of accurate religious statistics, 
would throw very valuable and much-needed 
light upon them—-light which can scarcely be 
obtained in any other way. Hence the im- 
portance of promoting such means as will best 
secure that result. The measures by which this 
may be effected will form the subject of a 
future communication. Meantime, ropose 
next week to illustrate more — some 
of the points commented upon above, by re- 
ference to partial religious statistical information 
which has already been obtained. 

Jam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


GOODEVE MABBS. 
London, October 8. 


ENGLAND AND THE LAZES. 


In an important article, entitled Sir Austen 
Layard’s Accusations end Intrigues, which Mr. 
Malcolm MacColl has contributed to the October 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, attention is 
called to some extraordinary proceedings which are 
alleged to have taken place at Batoum. It will be 
remembered that, in a Parliamentary paper printed 
during the session, the Foreign Office published a 
petition in which the inhabitants of Batoum pro- 
tested against the cession of that port to Russia, and 
especially asked for the assistance of England. The 
petitioners stated that it was in the hope that such 
assistance would be rendered that they had addressed 
two telegraphic despatches to the English Govern- 
ment, and delegated twelve of their notables to wait 
upon the English consul at Trebizond in order to 
give him a verbal exposition of the situation and to 
solicit his concurrence in the work of defending their 
rights and interests. The answer which the consu 
made to these appeals of the Lazes is not given, but 
Mr. MacColl is enabled to publish a document 
which throws a strange light upon the tran- 
saction. It appears that Jossouf Zia Pasha, 
the Governor-General of Trebizond, forwarded to 
the Grand Vizier a copy of a letter which he had 
received from five merchants of Batoum. These 
persons informed the Governor that Ali and Osman 
Pashas had been sent to Batoum by the English 
consul at Trebizond ; and that immediately after 
their arrival a general meeting was held, and a 
committee appointed which established an under- 
standing between all the inhabitants. In conse- 
quence of this the people in various places took up 
arms against the Kussians; and, as was only 
natural from their point of view, the five merchants 
described everything as going on ‘‘ most satisfac- 
torily.“ They further state that the arrival of 
Ali and Osman, furnished with money, has been a 
happy circumstance.” In closing their letter they 


“say : Congratulate the consul on our behalf, 


and tell him that we have made good use of his 
Thanks to our agreement, we reckon 
upon the success of our undertaking, and upon the 
moral and material support of England which has 


been promised us by the consul.” This document, 


which does not appear in the Blue Book, but which 
Mr. MacUoll informs the public was attached to 
the original copy of the appeal of the inhabitants of 
Batoum in possession of the Porte, directly impli- 
cates the British consul at Trebizond in the rising 
of the Lazes. 80 grave a statement cannot be 
allowed to pass unanswered. It is, perhaps, too 
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much to expect that Sir A. H. Layard will take 
any notice of the subject, unless he is required to 
do so by his official superiors, but clearly Lord 
Salisbury cannot afford to ignore the part thus 
attributed to an agent of the Foreign Office in foment- 
ing insurrection at Batoum. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 
HARROGATE, 


Most of our inland watering-places are more 
thronged in the spring and autumn than in the 
summer, though each may have sufficient attractions 
to draw certain classes all the year round, Perhaps 
there is no month of the year when Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Tunbridge Wells, Buxton, and Harrogate can 
be said to be empty in the same sense as are 
Margate, Ramsgate, Scarborough, or Eastbourne. 
The supply of visitors is continuously kept up by 
the faculty, who may be often glad thus to get rid 
of troublesome patients that are proof against 
physic and medical treatment, in the conviction that 
they—that is the patients—will be sure to benefit 
by the advice. Wedo not pretend to be able to 
discuss the relative merits of the mineral waters 
that abound in the several places we have named. 
The whole subject has been exhaustively treated 
by Dr. Granvill in his work on the mineral springs 
of England. Most of the ills that flesh is heir to 
may, if analytical experts are to be credited, be 
cured at one or other of these inland watering- 
places without the need of fatiguing journeys to 
the baths of Germany and Austria. In all of them 
the healing waters are diligently quaffed, but 
some part of the health-giving properties attributed 
to them must be fairly set down to change of air, 
agreeable relaxation, and cessation from the pres- 
sure and the cares of ordinary life. 

Harrogate arrogates to itself—the pun was un- 
intentional—the distinction of being ‘‘ The Queen 
of Northern Spas.” Nor is the title undeserved, 
This decidedly modern and aristocratic-looking 
town is situated on a plateau some 500 feet above 
the sea level, and commands extensive views over 
the whole surrounding country. Some sixteen 
miles north of Leeds, it is nearly equi-distant from 
the three capitals, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
as well as from the Irish Sea and the German 
Ocean. Being thus situated near the centre of the 
island, and spread over a considerable space of 
lofty table land, the air of Harrogate is always dry, 
pure, and bracing, and no doubt greatly con- 
tributes to the restoration of the many invalids who 
frequent its pump-roooms and baths. We are told 
in one of the local guide-books that besides the 
number and variety of its mineral waters, Harro- 
gate is noted for ‘‘its handsome mansions, villas, 
public buildings, and hotels.” This is not very 
distinctive. One thing that strikes the visitor is 
that the houses are all built of stone, which adds 
greatly to their substantial aspect ; another, the 
number and size of the hotels— there are more than 
twenty in a town with a resident population of 
hardly 10,000, independent of a host of good lodging 
houses; athird, the extent of ground on which the place 
stands, owing to a fine common within the precincts 
of the town, locally called The Stray, some 200 
acres in extent, which is protected from encroach- 
ment by Act of Parliament, and where the public 
can walk, ride, or play. If flower-beds were 
planted and trees more abundant, the Stray would 
bea very handsome park. Another distinguishing 
feature of Harrogate is the absence for the most 
part of mean buildings and of poor people—there 
being no manufactures to attract the working 
classes, and no inducement for the destitute to 
settle there. The change from the murky atmo- 
sphere of Leeds or Bradford to the pure and exhila- 
rating air of Harrogate must be great indeed ; and it 
is not therefore surprising that many of the wealthy 
manufacturers and merchants of these big and 
thriving towns reside permanently or for weeks 
together in the neighbouring salubrious watering- 
place. Harrogate is also well supplied with places 
of worship. Nonconformity lifts up its head and 
thrives there—one of the most conspicuous objects, 
and built on one of the most commanding sites, 
being the Congregational Church with its lofty 
spire. We should add that this flourishing town, 
the growth of yesterday as it were, has not yet 
attained to the dignity of aborough. Its affairs are 

administered by an efficient board of local commis- 
sioners. In Harrogate, as in all rapidly-increasing 
— architects and builders have their hands 

The chief inland watering-place of Yorkshire is 
hardly fashionable in the same sense as are Bath or 
Cheltenham, The means of dissipation are not on 


taste of the Yorkshire folk, who most frequent it, | 
as to South of England people. Its visitors are for 

the most part content with the more rational and 

health-giving attractions of the neighbourhood. 

Invalids, during the summer months at least, need 

not surrender themselves to ennui. Char-a-bancs, 

wagonettes, and other conveyances are always 

ready to tempt them to agreeable excursions, and 

by this means—to say nothing of cheap railways— 

the visitors, at a moderate expense, may visit 

Studley Park, with its crowning glory, Fountains 

Abbey, one of the most perfect and romantic of 

monastic ruins ; Brimham Rocks, which are a grand 

study for the geologist; Harewood House and 

Plumpton, celebrated for their unique grounds; 

Knaresborough, the most picturesque of York- 

shire towns, with its Castle and Dropping 

Well; Bolton Abbey, where commences the wild 

scenery of the dale through which the river 

Wharfe flows or dashes—as at the celebrated 

„ Strid —and the lofty hills and ‘‘shenes” that 

make Ilkley, Ben Rhydding, and Otley a charming 

attraction to southerners. The whole scenery of 

this part of Yorkshire is replete with interest. On 

every side of Harrogate you may ramble for 

miles around, and feast your eyes with pic- 

turesque and ever-varying landscapes, or gather 

ferns and wild flowers to your hearts’ content. An 

hour's railway journey also will carry the visitor to 
the stately York Minster, the finest Gothic church in 
England, and less than that time to the Cathedral 
of Ripon—a city which is a kind of Sleepy Hollow, 

and the impersonation of quiet and repose. 

One of the charms of Harrogate, and we suppose 
of all places famed for mineral waters, is the decided 
change it necessitates in respect to one’s daily round 
of life. In the early morning—say from seven 
to nine—Lower Harrogate, where the springs 
abound, is like a hive of bees. Everyone is abroad. 

The streets are thronged; the pump rooms are 
filled with people—not always invalids, but often 
brawny Yorkshiremen—coming and going for their 
prescribed quantum of sulphur water or Kissengen. 
The pint or more before breakfast at the Montpelier 
is taken in portions, and is dispensed as fast as the 
attendants can draw the bubbling water fresh from 
the wells ; the intervals being filled up by a stroll 
in the grounds, where friends and acquaintances meet, 
or by a hasty glance at the early edition of the 
Leeds Mercury or other Yorkshire papers bought on 
the way from the watchful newsboy. This duty 
performed—and it certainly gives an edge to the 
appetite—and breakfast despatched, the visitor, as 
inclination disposes, hastens to secure a seat in one 
of the many wagonettes ready to start; or makes 
his way to the Spa, where he may lounge about 
while the band plays, or yield to the fasci- 
nation of the skating rink, or surrender himself 
to lawn-tennis and other pastimes, or sit listlessly 
in the grounds and criticise the dress and appear- 
ance of the ever-changing throng. The majority of 
invalids have more serious work to absorb their 
attention. Sulphur baths have to be taken, and 
the Muspratt chloride of iron—the strongest of 
mineral waters—to be drunk. At some of the 
hotels during the height of the season balls are 
given, but in the evening a large section of visitors 
flock to the evening concert at the Spa, or occupy 
the benches dotted over the ‘‘ Stray.” 

The mineral springs are not only the grand 
feature of Harrogate, but a very remarkable natural 
phenomenon. There are at least thirty-two, many 
of them different in their qualities, and all in their 
analysis. Most of them are to be found in Low Harro- 
gate, the original town, which has spread out and 
upwards on both sides of the Stray under the 
name of High Harrogate. These springs exceed in 
number and variety any in Europe, and it is 
remarkable that their distinctive properties never 
seem tovary. Many of them take their rise in what 
is called the Bogs Field, which adjoins the Old 
Sulphur Well. Here, within the limits of two acres 
of spongy soil, arise more than thirty springs, all 
different from each other, though only a few yards, 
or even feet, apart. The Magnesia Spring is alone 
used on the spot for drinking purposes, and the 
surplus sulphur waters are conveyed through glass 
pipes to the various baths, the Victoria being the 
chief. These several waters arise from the shale 
formation, the beds of which are almost vertical. 
There is here a dip in the strata, which may be 
traced in the higher ground west of Harrogate, 
between the millstone grit ranges of Rigton and 
Birk Crag, that dip in opposite directions. The 
springs appear to come to the surface, apparently 
from a great depth, without mingling with each 
other, and this state of things is attributed by geo- 
logists to some volcanic action in remote ages, 


Field. Springs are to be found at Montpelier, the 
Spa, on the Stray, and for many miles round, as 
far as Starbeck and Bilton. 

Local chemical analysts divide them into four 
groups—the strong sulphur waters, the mild 
sulphur waters with alkaline impregnations, the 
saline chalybeate waters, and the pure chalybeate 
waters. The waters of the first group are largely 
charged with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and con- 
stitute what is popularly known as “ Harrogate 
water,” of which a local writer some thirty years 
ago thus spoke :— 


Of rotten eggs, brimstone, and salts make a hash, 
And ’twill form something like this delectable mash. 


The atmosphere of the several pump-rooms—that 
of the Old Sulphur Well in particular—is redolent 
of the disagreeable aroma, and some time ago some 
clever verses were found written on the wall of the 
water-temple referred to, which we refrain from 
quoting as bordering upon the indecorous. It may 
suffice to say that they are based upon the vulgar 
notion of Satan finding himself at home in this 
sulphurous region, and of being baulked of victims 
by the salubrity of Harrogate. 

But however disagreeable may be the sulphur 
water to taste and smell, it is an invaluable specific 
for a multitude of complaints, being stimulant, 
aperient, alterative, diuretic, and, in some cases, a 
powerful sedative ; and it is specially efficacious in 
all kinds of cutaneous diseases, rheumatism, and 
liver affections. The saline chalybeates—the most 
celebrated of which is Dr. Muspratt’s chloride of 
iron—though somewhat metallic in flavour, are by 
no means unpalatable to the taste. Their proper- 
ties are stimulant and tonic, and they are often of 
great value in the cases of internal swellings and 
tumour. The pure chalybeates, which contain iron 
in combination with carbonic acid gas, have some- 
what of the same properties, quickening the circu- 
lation, exhilarating the spirits, improving the 
digestion, and promoting the secretions. This, and 


very much more, as to the superlative qualities of 
the Harrogate waters may be gathered from the 
work of Dr. Kennion and other authorities on the 
subject. In fact, according to local guides, the 
Harrogate water, as a whole, is the true elizir 
vite. Here, at all events, you may renew your 
health, if not your youth ; and here, undoubtedly, 
unless a confirmed and morose invalid, you may 
enjoy a month’s holiday with the full conviction 
that it is as easy and agreeable a mode of restoring 
vigour to the body and elasticity to the spirits as 
can anywhere be found in the United Kingdom. 


THE “HAPPY FAMILY” HYPOCRISY. 
(From the Times. ) 


But it is the attempt to exhibit a ‘“‘ happy 
family that will long outshine all the rest of the 
week's entertainment lat the Church Congress] , 
After years will tell best whether it answered any 
one’s purpose to encourage the known advocates of 
three incompatible systems to proclaim their irre- 
concilable differences. Success is the worst ill 
success in such a case. So long as three parties— 
nay, for the matter of that, a dozen or more—are 
contending which are the true representatives of 
the Church of 1 — outsiders, while enjoying 
the strife, may be dis to wait till the question 
is settled, the rightful heir installed in his whole 
patrimony, and the pretenders ejected. But what 
if the Church of England should entirely acquiesce 
in the spectacle of a war within her gates and 
adopt the pleasant view that one of the belligerents 
—factionists rather—satisfied the Nonconformist 
element, another the KRomish, and a third the 
sceptical, and so kept out the more honest repre- 
sentatives of these views? This certainly would 
reduce the Church of England to a coalition of 
impostors keeping out honest men, and Dissenters, 
Romanists, and unbelievers would demand, not 
admission, but the suppression of an hypocrisy, 
which had no longer either faith, or works, or 
common honesty to stand upon. Were there no 
outsiders at all, lax and indiscriminate comprehen. 
sion would have something to say for itself on the 
score of necessity, if not common charity. The 
real truth is that the state of things ostentatiously 
exhibited at the Con must be regarded as 
transitional. It is a fermentation which has its 
term and its laws. Such there have often been 
before, perhaps will be often again. The Church 
began in a war between conflicting elements not so 
very unlike those now before us. For two or three 
generations after the close of the Gospel history 
all is darkness. Excepting « few momentary 
appearances of the chief apostles on extraordinary 
occasions and the ubiquitous agency of a man, not 
of them, who did what they could not or would 
not do, we know nothing of the first constitution 
and operation of the y Primitive Church. We 
are entirely in the dark as to its creeds, its liturgy, 
its ceremonial, if any, whether combined with the 
Jewish or borrowed from it. Only, everything 
indicates a struggle out of which there was an 
emergence. If there is any lesson in the parallel, 
we have that before us. The Church cannot exist 
without the profession of truth and unity, and it 
ceases to make this profession when it equally 
tolerates those who avow themselves mutually 


an extended scale, and perhaps not #9 much to the 


But the mineral waters are not limited to the Bogs 


incompatible. 
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OUTSIDE VIEWS OF MODERN 
NONCONFORMITY.* 


It is often instructive to be able to see our- 
sel ves as others sce us.” Mental processes 
become crystallised by long use, and we are 
prone to imagine that our view of surrounding 
circumstances must be absolutely correct. Now 
and then, however, we are told how these things 
strike one who moves in an ecclesiastical or a 
political plane somewhat different from our 
own; and it is both courteous and fair to hear 
what such an one has to say. In the current 
literature for this month two writers present 
what may be termed outside views of modern 
Nonoonformity,” and we propose to examine 
what they have to advance. The style and 
spirit of the two articles are markedly distinct. 

In the Contemporary Review, Principal Tulloch 
discusses The Dogmatism of Dissent” in a 
dogmatic fashion such as we venture to say was 
never excelled by the truculent controversialists 
of the seventeenth century, when partisanship 
may be held to have reached its culminating 
point both in — and in politics. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch cannot be held to have been in the 
mood of sweet reasonableness when he 
— this diatribe. The very thing which he 

enounces in others with such vigorous and 
burning rhetoric is exemplified by himself in an 
offensive fashion. We need not indulge in 
expletives in order to prove this, for Dr. 
Tulloch has only to be allowed to speak for 
himself. Here are some excerpts from his 

aper, the pervading spirit of which, from 
— to end, is precisely similar :— 

The very seots who are clamouring for the destruction 
of what they call a Political Church are themselves, to 
a large extent, political combinations moved by forces 
whose tendency to “‘ vulgarise ” religious life is at least 
as conspicuous as any political influences affecting the 
National Churches, ho that knows anything of the 
inside of Dissenting communions can doubt on which 
side the balance of vulgarising influence lies? I have 
no wish to institute any such com n. No one basa 
more sincere admiration than I have for all the noble 
and robust qualities of English Nonconformity ; but the 

anguage of Mr. Harrison and others on this subject 
— me to say that the external arrangements by 
hich all Dissenting communions are, more or less, 
manipulated and kept going as institutions, are often 
far more secularising and bureaucratic than those which 
revail in the National Churches, If the Charch of 
gland has to do with Parliament and the “ orders of 

an assembly in which many are not Churchmen and 
some are not Christians,” has little Bethel no lia- 
ment of its own to transact its business with and take 
its orders from, and are all the members of this parlia- 
ment Christians? Ifthe Prime Minister appoints the 
Archbishop of r who appoints the preacher 
in Salem Chapel ? The famous butterman, or perhaps 
one or two or half-a-dozen not so intelligent or tolerant 
as the kind-hearted Tozer. Is the appointment of 
ery 4 or clergy by popular election—by the election, 
that is to say, of the so-called spiritual community,” 
a whit less secular, pay, a whit less political, than tue 
appointment of bishops by the Minister of the day 
Is the appointment of bishops in the Irish Church since 
its disestablishment a whit more a spiritual affair than 
it was.before? Who tbat knows anything of the facts 
of popular election, or mixed lay and clerical election, 
can maintain this for a moment. And is it not to juggle 


with words, and ideas too, to use seriously an argument 
of this kind. . * 
I find may the State Churchman say, in the old 


National Churches, as they appear to me, the highest 
wths anywhere to be found of the re . 
ey, have their faults, and many faults, these Churches; 

but no where in the ranks of Nonconformity, nor philo- 

sophy, nor humanitarian benevolence, do I see the 
great principles which lie at the foundation of all reli- 
gion, righteousness, justice, charity, purity, tolerance 
and well-doing, ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely and 
whatsoever things are of good report,” more recognised 
and acted upon. These radical principles, in contrast 
to the more official virtues of religion,—which I do 
not undervalue, but which I do not value in the same 
degree, — to me to be more vigorous in them 
than in all the sects together, and to be so mainly 
because they are National Churches allied to the State. 

It is this alliance, to my view, which has inspired them 

with their broader intelligence, and braced them to 

their manlier Christian uses, I see no evidence in the 
same degree of the working of the same great principles 

—the essential morality and religion of every people— 

in the various sects which surround those Churches, 

and which are now clamouring for their overthrow. 


It is this idea of what is called ‘‘ sectarian ascon- 
dency,’ ‘and the consequent injustice arising from it, 
which we honestly believe has more to do with the pre- 
sent agitation than auything else. It is here where the 
real pinch is, and it is only when the trumpet must be 
blown by some eloquent enthusiast on behalf of reli- 
gion that the higher and more imposing dogmatism with 
which we have been dealing isadvanced. The idea that 
religion is injured a Say establishment isa fitting theme 
in the mouth of Mr. Harrison; he was capable of 

ving some freshness to the idea. It is a powerful 

ogmatism in its influence on a certain class of minds 
who like the swell of a sounding generalisatiou in their 
ears which they do not care to examine closely, and 
which gives the air of striving for the good of religion 
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| library of the Liberation Society.” 
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to many who require such a 
on which they have embarked 
To explain the last extract, it must be said 
that Mr. Frederic Harrison and the small but 
clever and active school of Positivists, are Dr. 
Tulloch’s pet aversion, and he cannot find words 
too strong wherewith to pelt them; while all the 
time he rebukes their eloquent denunciation,” 
and tells his readers that they are not ‘‘ able to 
imagine the extent to which the lower vices of 
the religious pamphlet have infected Mr. 
Harrison’s style in writing on such a subject” 
as the State Church. We are not concerned to 
defend the Positivist school, from many of 
whose dogmas we entirely differ ; but this is not 
the real question at present at issue. Nor have 
we space for more lengthened quotation. Per- 
haps some readers will conclude that even less 
might have sufficed. But we group together a 
few more epithets and phrases, of which Prin- 
cipal Tulloch shows himself to be master; as 
when he talks of ‘‘the well-known sancti- 
monious swing, rising into violent assertion 
and dogmatism,” or ‘‘ the vituperative strength 
which wins applause on Dissenting platforms, 
as the poor old Church gets well knocked on 
the head”; or of this dogma of official reli- 
ion, at once 80 impertinent and bottomless ”’ 
ithe words ‘‘dogma” and ‘dogmatism ”’ per- 
petually recur in the paper); or of the ‘‘ eccle- 
siaetical liberalism which is the special detesta- 
tion of the Liberationist.” In this last sentence 
may be found the key toall the blatant scolding 
in which an eminent man like Principal Tulloch 
(who happens also to be the Moderator for this 
ear of the General Assembly of the Established 
urch of Scotland), has seen proper to indulge. 
It ap that a friend has sent him a mass 
of writings, which may be said to constitute the 
He admits 
that most of them are very clever, and — 
Some of them very able and trenchant. For the 
p of strengthening prejudices already abundant, 
and stimulating to violence of political feeling, they are 
admirably fitted. Ihave no doubt that they are very 
successful with the ardent minds which they address. 
I confess all the same that their tone is pain ly harsh 
and low, and that one rises from the perusal of them, 
so to speak, with a bad taste in one’s mental 
1 combine some of the worst vices of what is 
as the ‘‘ religious” magazine or news 
sanctimonious pretence of being right while all others 
are wrong; the 4 dogmatism with which one 
side of a subject is held forth as if there were no other; 
the complacent assumption that honour is due to certain 
names and certain ideas, while others, however esti- 
mable, are outside the sacred pale; more than all, the 
passion of partisan prejudice swells in many of their 
ages till it runsa mere gutter of sectarian hate. I 
hardly expected to find these features in such rank 
expression in the writings before me, especially when 
I noticed the names of some of the writers. 

That Principal Tulloch must have had an un- 
commonly ‘‘ bad taste in his mental palate” is 
a superfluous piece of information. It is proved 
by the style of his denunciations already quoted. 
Whether the bad taste existed before is an 
open question. Atany rate there must have 
been a latent power of assimilation waiting to be 
called into exercise, even if we admit, for the 
sake of argument, that the mental pabulum 
supplied by the library of the Liberation 
Society was 8o very coarse and objectionable. 
But without pursuing further a style of con- 
troversy that is offensive to every well-reguleted 
mind, and before proceeding to examine some 
of the specific allegations made, it is pleasant 
to 3 to the Irr- eration. 
The effect is like that u y passing out 
of a hot, dusty, and clamorous highway into a 
region of fields and woods, where the silence is 
broken only by the sweet melody of birds, and 
where the spirit is soothed by fresh and balm 
air. The writer of the article in Fraser, entitl 


support in the agitation 


nown 
r—the same 


„Some of Modern Nonconformity,” 
manifests a spirit of fairness and a judicial tone 
not unlike that of Hallam. He has evidently 


studied the subject with care, and most of bis 
statements may be ted as accurate. His 
own sympathies are with the Broad Church 
section of the Establishment, and he does not 
disguise his satisfaction at the rise and spread 
of what he regards as a similar movement 
among Dissenters, and notably among Con- 
gregationalists. Probably his conclusions in 
this respect are too sweeping, and his generali- 
sations are drawn from insufficient data. But 
it is a welcome task to recognise the generous 
tone of appreciation in which he writes of men 
and of a system opposed in some vital points to 
himself. He rejects with disdain and loathing 
such representations of Nonconformity as igno- 
rant and vulgar minds suppose to be typical, 
because they are found in the pages of Pick- 
wick,” ‘‘ Bleak House,” and Salem Chapel.” 
He says :— 

It may be admitted that the points of Nonconforiuist 
character which have presented themselves most promi- 
nently to the notice of outsiders have not always been 
the most attractive or the most refined ; culture, as they 
have been not unfrequently reminded of late, has not 
heretofore been their strong point ; debarred from the 
Universities, seldom seen in society,” inheriting tradi- 
tions which bade them set little store by worldly know- 


2 drawn up, not indeed into organio 
the Na 


ledge, with the recollection of 
cutions forcing them to 
ple, can it be wond at that Nonoonformists have 

n noted as over-sensitive, ready to take off 
somewhat wanting in dignity and self- 14 
further, if they have been inclined to mag instead of 
minimising differences, if sometimes hostility to the 
Established Church has seemed to dispassionate 
observers to be their chief bond of religious 124 
has been a tendency to that pestilent Little 
which consists in calling themselves the Lord's people, 
and everybody else the world, are they the only people 
against whom a charge of exclusiveness and fanaticism 
will lie? And are there not noble services rendered to 

litical and religious liberty, to the grand principle of 

ristian democracy, to religious consistency and 
truthfulness, to be laid in the other scale? 

The writer in Fraser then indicates what he 
regards as a change which has come over the 
whole position and tendency of Nonconformists, 
in phraseology, in the angularities of belief as 
affecting outward observances, in the modifica- 
tion of the old Calvinism, in the ssstheties of 
worship, in the architecture of the sanctuaries, 
in hymnol and music, and in the style and 
substance of much of the preaching. But when 
he regards all such things only as the outward 
ex ion of an inward change, the criticism is 

ed for that the inward change is not 80 
marked or radical as the following passage 
would indicate :— 

Modern Nonconformity has been and is rapidly 80- 
creting the Puritan element from its tissues. Puritan- 
ism has played its part, anda noble and indispensable 

in the spiritual history of England ; it may well 
that some newer form of Puritanism will be found 
necessary to eliminate the laxity and self-indulgence 
which is weakening English society, but if so it must 
; the Nonconformist 
are being 
union wi 
tional Church, bat into the wider and freer 
national life of which the Church of land has 
hitherto been the chief exponent, and nst which 
Puritanism, sometimes wisely sometimes unwisely, has 
been a standing protest. It would be invidious to 
mention names, but there are chapels not a few in 
London and its suburbs where the ng is as well 
abreast of the thought of the day as it is in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and where a Dissenter of fifty years ago 
would listen in vain for a ‘‘ preached Gospel.” 

On this reference, and on a subsequent one in 
the article, it is proper to remark for lack 
of knowl or of precision, the early Sepa- 
ratists and the later Independents are often con- 
founded with the Puritans; just as there is a 
frequent lack of discrimination between the 
very different aims and opinions of the ear 
and the later Puritans. But, although these a 
a subsequent period approximated to the Sepa- 
ratists or Independents, there were always 
important points of difference, such as those 
on the relations between the State and the 
Church, and between distinct Churches; on 
the orders of the ministry, as set forth in the 
New Testament; and on questions of internal 
polity. The leaders of the early Puritans, like 

artwright in the reign of Elizabeth, opposed and 
denounced the Separatists, and earnestly repu- 
diated all sympathy with their opinions and prac- 
tices, even while themselves smarting under the 
prelatioal scourge when wielded by a man like 
Archbishop Whitgift. But if Oart ht had 
been in itgift’s place he would, on principle, 
have dealt out stern persecution to Anabaptists, 
Brownists, and Romanists, whom he and his 
friends regarded with dislike and aversion as 
sectaries. The early Separatists, also, had not 
attained to such distinct and liberal views as 
ae oo held, for some of their leaders, 
as Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, and Perry, 
held that the power of the magistrate should 
employed in favour of true religion, that is, of 
what they believed to beso. The early Puritans 
abhorred separation as schism; and were 
willing to acoommodate themselves in any 
practicable way so as to retain their livings in a 
Church which they wished to see yet 
reformed. The tists had the honesty and 
the courage to follow out their convictions to 
the extent of —— and dying for them, as 
the Puritans came to do in process of time. Yet 
for a century they tried to retain the emolu- 
ments of an office which they could not con- 
scientiously discharge, while vainly seeking to 
reform an ecclesiastical organisation that was 
avowedly established as a middle way” 
between Romanism and Protestantism. 

The writer in Fraser expresses an opinion that— 

The opening of the old Universities to all persons with- 
out distinction, the 12 of peri | literature 
of a thoughtful and cultivated sort, the growth of a 
desire for a liberal education in the middle class, have 
conspired to carry modern thought into the very heart 
of that Nonconformity which to Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is the embodiment of Philistinism, but which after all 
is a very serious clement in En lish life. And the result 
is seen in a very considerable modification in the 
orthodox Nonconformist theology. By many of the 
older ministers, no doubt, the old Calvinistic doctrine 
is preached, yet even by these it is preached in a 
greatly modified form ; but meanwhile a generation has 

own up who look rather to F. D. Maurice than to 

atthew Henry or any of the older divines as their 
teacher, and who find in the Broad Church section of 
the Church of England more congenial society than in 
the narrower part of their own denomination. With 
such men the more influential pulpits in London and in 


wrongs and perse- 
as a separate 


organise a new framework for itse 
organisations will hold it no longer; they 
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22 towns are filled; and if we are rightly 
info it is to these pulpits that the younger members 
of the denomination turn for guidance, From such 
ulpits—we need only quote as specimens those of Dr. 
Allon at Isli n and Mr. Baldwin Brown at Brixton 
may be heard sermons such as any congregation in the 
Church of England might be proud of, but few would 
be capable of appreciating. 

He proceeds to refer to a yet more advanced 
section, containing some of the best known 
names in the Congregational body,” which sec- 
tion claims to be abreast of the most extreme 
Liberal theology of the present 1 The history 
of the Leicester Conference and of the proceed - 
ings at the last Congregational Union meeting 
is then recited, presumedly for the benefit of the 
readers of Fraser ; but it need not be recapitu- 
lated here. Admiration is expressed at the line 
taken on this subject by the Rev. Baldwin 
Brown in his address from the chair, and the 
opinion is hazarded that :— 

There are signs not to be mistaken that the unnatural 
divorce which has been so striking in the case of the 
Nonconformists between liberal politics and a liberal 
theology is not likely to be permanent. Habits of inde- 
pendence of liberty in matters politieal and ecclesias- 
tical can hardly fail in the long run to induce habits of 
independence and of liberty in matters theological ; 
nor will the liberalism of Dissenters be less hearty when 
it ceases to be confined to the region of politics. The 
change is not likely to be a sudden one; the old Evan- 

lical traditions are too deeply rooted in the heart of 

ritish Nonconformity to give way easily or rapidly ; 
but the very Evangelicalism of to-day is the heresy of 
fifty years ago, and the Nonconformist mothers of the 
present day are quite unconsciously giving their 
children a far wider and less sectarian training than 
they received themselves. 

It is further alleged that in the pulpit, on 
the platform, in the Press, and by means of 
common Christian and benevolent work, the 
non-Episcopal Protestant bodies show an 
increasing tendency, if not to obliterate the 
frontiers, yet to abolish or modify the passport 
system, and to hold ecclesiastical intercourse 
without compromising denominational specia- 
lities. That such a spirit does not more largely 

revail between them and the Established 

hurch must be held to be the fault, as most 
certainly it is to the loss, of the latter. She has 
lavished somewhat effusively upon all non- 
Roman eo 1. Ohurohes (including the cor- 
rupt ape re and hospitalities 
which she has coldly refused to all other Chris- 
tian communities, some of whom have nobly 
stood in the breach to uphold civil rights and 
Gospel truth when the State-Church prelates 
and priests were recreant to both. As the 
writer in Fraser truly and powerfully says: 

Of course, if the principle Nulla ecclesia sine episcopo 
is true in such a sense that all other Christian commu- 
nities are mere schismatic bodies outside the Universal 
Church, then there is an end of the matter; but if, as 
the vast majority of the laity and all but the more 
fanatical section of the cle believe, Episcopacy 
stands on the same footing as Monarchy, as an historic 
and venerable form of government, not to be lightly 
set aside, yet ing no exclusive divine right of 
such a kind as to render any other form of government 
unlawful, then the responsibility of standing absolutely 
aloof from differently organised churches at a time 
wheo not ecclesiastical o tions but the very basis 
of Christianity itself is at stake, and when federal if 
not organic unity among Christians is an essential 
requisite for meeting the dangers of social corruption 
and intellectual indifference, is a very serious one for a 
Christian church to take upon itself. 

All this is very different from the line of 
remark which Principal Tulloch has seen proper 
to pursue, and which he seems to think not 
disrespectful to that large, intelligent, and 
devout portion of the community embraced in 
the numerous free churches of the land. He has 
not a word a Bay — e of the 
scurrilous an ul article that appeared 
in last 43 — on The Niberal 
Party and the Church of Scotland.” His own 
- article sets out with a contemptuous censure 
upon the part which modern Nonconformists 
deem it right to take in the discharge of citizen 
duties and out of their allegiance to their Lord 
and Saviour, who is also King of Sainte in their 
earthly relationships— 

I remember very well when Dissenters, or the bulk 
of them, were glad to be tolerated. They were con- 
fessedly a minority in those days, and they were satis- 
fied, or seemed satisfied, to enjoy their religious privi- 
leges unmolested, with the special gratification of 


R these privileges something which others 
ked, is sense of peculiar privilege amongst Dis- 
senters was then universal, and greatly prized. It was 
more to them apparently than any disadvantages that 
their position entailed, and they would have been very 
sorry that these disadvantage, social or otherwise, should 
cease at the cost of their much-loved consciousness of 
religious superiority. In short, Dissenters were then 
honestly Dissenters. It was their pride and boast that 
they had separated themselves from national institu- 
tions which appeared to them sinful, and they were 
thankful that no one ventured to disturb them in being 
A- they believed, less sinners than athers, But 
AR a y they had no thoughts of subverting national 
institutions which gave them their opportunity of reli- 
— superiority. The last thing that entered their 
magination was to try and make all others like them- 
selves, and to put the members of State Churches, for 
their good, on the same level which they so much 
valued. The argument of doing away with State 
Churches for the of those Churches is entirely of 
recent origin. It is amongst the ingenious products of 


the new Liberation logic. It would have been unintal- 
ligible to the good old Dissenters of one’s youth. 

This style of reproachful criticism comes with 
peculiarly ill-grace from a political Presbyterian 
clergyman. Yet Dr. Tulloch does not perceive 
it. He even denies it, and becomes most angry 
and drastic when charged with offleial reli- 
gion.” He goes on to glorify National Churches 
as the homes of that higher rational religion 
which is the real life-blood of every oy ag : 
on which ground, above all, they appear to him 
deserving of continued support. This leads to 
the main purpose of his article, which is not so 
much the carrying out of the design 
stated in its title, as a laboured apology 
for State Churchism in general, and for 
his own position in the Scotch Establish- 
ment. The character of that defence may 
be gathered from the quotations already 
made. The warfare must have come very near 
to the citadel for one of its leading occupants 
to write as he has done in this article. There 
runs through it, moreover, an undertone of 
melancholy and foreboding, as of one who per- 
ceives that the days of his cherished system are 
numbered, and that he is defending a forlorn 
hope. None of the arguments advanced are 
new, and they have all n refuted again and 
again. Thus Dr. Tulloch falls into the not un- 
common fallacy of confounding the dogmas and 
the ritual of a Church with its accidental posi- 
tion as an Establishment. He urges also that 
„there can be no religion which is not indi- 
vidualistic if it is also national”; which isa 
mere play upon words, if it be not an inversion 
of the precise fact. The true idea which the 
Free Churches of this land have to conserve and 
extend involves the absolute spirituality of the 
Kingdom of Christ; His supreme lordship over 
the conscience and affections of His servants, 
who are to be regarded, not in the sense of 
multitudinousness, but in their individual re- 
sponsibility and attachment to Him. Dr. Tulloch 
fails to realise all this, and he commits the 
blunder of regarding religion in an impossible 
concrete form, which never existed; instead of 
having to do with the personal soul and the 
personal conscience, and through them with the 
national life. Whatever he may think, Noncon- 
formists are not given to the delusion of iso- 
lating the functions of religion from our common 
public life and the general functions of Govern- 
ment,“ although the character and method of 
the influence exerted are not such as Established 
Churchmen like Dr. Tulloch delight to honour. 
Yet the influence is more real and vital than 
that exercised by formal and perfunctory 
efforts, apart from the energy of loving and 
loyal hearts, fired with a sense of personal 
responsibility and attachment to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Not that any man of true charity dare 
say that such are not to be found within State 
Churches; yet they are so in spite of their 
syotem. That system is us offensive and as 
unjust in Scotland as in 3 the Kirk 
as in Anglicanism, in a Presbyter as in a 
prelate; for,as Milton wrote, ‘‘ New Presbyter 
is but old priest, writ large. Even the modifi- 
cations in the recent treatment of Nonconfor- 
mists, as admitted with approval by Dr. 
Tulloch, have not been conceded by State 
Churchmen, but have been extorted by the 
growing power of Dissent and by the demands 
of the age. Itis therefore far too late in the 
day to talk of toleration, and bid us be content 
with such things as we have. Nor need we stay 
seriously to confute the old assertion that Esta- 
blished Churches are not sects, or to discriminate 
between the essentials and what may be termed 
the accidents of Nonoonformity. Dr. Tulloch 
may be presented with all that he can extract 
for his comfort from the latter, for they 
do not touch the real question at issue, 
The underlying principle and spring of Puritan- 
ism, Separatism, Congregationalism, Methodism, 
or any of the cognate forms of evangelical 
church life will for ever remain, let the outward 
manifestations or the local colouring be what 
they may. Spiritual men alone can properly 
administer spiritual things, and these are 
degraded and impaired when they become an 
appanage of Statecraft and a mere form of poli- 
tical strife. Aa it is, Principal Tulloch is asso- 
ciated even in his own church with men whose 
ecclesiastical principles he abhors, and who hate 
him even more heartily in return. Yet he and 
clergymen like Dr. Phin and Dr, Pirie are all 
bound together by the unsympathetic and in- 
elastic cords of an Established Church, a defence 
of which, even ou the low ground of expediency, 
comes most inappropriately from the present 
Moderator of that church, 


‘© RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS.” * 


With the decease of that genial gentleman, 
Mr. Cowden Clarke, almost the last link that 
* Recollections of Writers. By CHARLES and MARY 


CowDEN CLARKE. With Letters by CnarRLes Lams, 
(Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
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connected us with the generation of Keats, Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, and 
Coleridge was snapt. It will soon seem as dis- 
tant to us as that of Dr. Johnson. It is well 
that, in default of one great Boswell, letters and 
traits and clever bits of conversation should be 
treasured, that we may be the better able to re- 
construct for ourselves the men and the style of 
life they lived. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, now that 
her other self” has passed away, has well 
done her part in this most attractive and beau- 
tiful volume. There is a true pathos in this 
passage in the Preface :—‘‘ These Recollections 
were written by the author-couple happily 
together. One of the wedded pair has quitted 
this earthly life, and the survivor now puts the 
Recollections into complete form, happy at 
least in this, that she feels she is thereby fulfil- 
ing a wish of her lost other self. Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke may with truth be held 
in tender remembrance by their readers as the 
happiest pair of married lovers for more than 
forty-eight years, reading together, writing 
together, working together, enjoying together 
the perfection of a loving literary association, 
and kindly sympathy may well be felt for her 
who is left singly to subscribe herself her 
reader's faithful servant, Mary Cowden Clarke.“ 


The freshest, as well as the most interesting 
portion of the volume is Mr. Cowden Clarke’s 
personal recollections of Keats. Clarke’s father 
was a schoolmaster at Enfield, and Keats was 
sent to his school, where he formed a very close 


friendship with Charles. They studied together ; 
they were of kindred aims; and held high 
opinions of each other's powers. It will 


astonish some people to learn that Keats was 
then as noticeable for his pugnacity as for his 
love of reading, and they will particularly 
rejoice in that anecdote of Keats fighting and 
ang the butcher’s boy for maltreating the 
itten. Mr. Clarke very naively tells that 
Keats, who, at fourteen, had studied the Aneid, 
was of opinion that it was marked by feebleness 
in structure! Mrs. Clarke ridicules the idea 
of his genius—*‘ that fiery particle ’—having 
been snuffed out by a review article; but she 
admits that he deeply felt the injustice of much 
of the criticism he received. The pictures of the 
Lambs and their friends are delicate and full of 
touches that bring them quite near to us. This 
is certainly worth quoting on Mary Lamb :— 
Miss Lamb bore a strong personal resemblance to her 
brother, being in stature uuder middle height, posses- 
sing well-cut features, and a countenance of singular 
sweetness, with intelligence. Her brown eyes were 
soft, yet penetrating, her nose and mouth very shapely ; 
while the general expression was mildness itself. She 
had a speaking voice, gentle and persuasive, and her 
smile was her brother's own—winning in the extreme, 
There was a certain catch, or emotional breathingness, 
in her utterance which gave an inexpressible charm to 
her reading of poetry, and which lent a captivatiog 
earnestness to her mode of s h when addressing 
those she liked, This slight check, with its yearning, 
er effect in her voice, had something softenedly 
akin to her brother Charles’s impediment of articula- 
tion—in him it scarcely amounted to a stammer, in her 
it merely imparted additional stress to the fine sensed 
suggestions she made to those whom she counselled or 
consoled. She had a mind at once nobly-toned and 
— making her ever a chosen source of con- 
dence among her friends, who turned to her for con- 
solation, confirmation, and advice, in matters of nicest 
moment, always secure of deriving from her both aid 
and solace. er manner was easy, almost homely, so 
uiet, unaffected, and perfect! unpretending was it. 
néath the sparing talk and retired carriage, few 
casual observers would have suspected the ample infor- 
mation and large intelligence that lay comprised there. 
She was oftener a listener than a speaker. In the 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there, takiog 
small share in general conversation, few who did no 
know her would have — 1 the accomp 
classical scholar; the excellent understandiug, the 
altogether rarely-gifted being, morally and mentally, 
that Mary Lamb was. Her apparel was always of the 
plainest kind; a black stuff or silk gown, made and 
worn in the simplest fashion. She took snuff liberally 
—a habit that had evidently grown out of ber propen- 
sity to sympathise with and share her brother's tastes, 
and it certainly had the effect of enhancing her like- 
ness of him. She had a small white and delicately- 
formed hand, and as it hovered above the tortoise-shell 
box containing the powder, so strongly — * by 
them botb, in search of the stimulating pinoh, the act 
seemed yet another link of association between the 
brother and sister, when hanging over their favourite 
books aud studies, 


Of George Dyer, a man of remarkable gifts 
and as remarkable character, we have this 
glimpse :— 

Ho once wrote a volume of French poems. During a 
long portion of his life his chief income was derived 
from the moderate emolument he obtained by correcting 
works of the classics for the publishers; but on the 
death of Lord Stanhope, to whose son be had been 
tutor, he was left residuary legatee by that nobleman, 
which placed bim in comparatively easy circumstances. 
Dyer was of a thoroughly noble disposition and generous 
heart, and beneath that strange bookworm. exterior of 
his thero dwelt a fiuely tender soul, fall of all warmth 
and sympathy. On one occasion, during bis less pros- 

erous days, going to wait at the coach-office for the 

ambridge stage, by which he intended to travel 
thither, he met an old friend who was in great distress, 
Dyer gave him the balf-guinea meant for his own fare, 
and walked down to Cambridge instead of going by 
coach, His delicacy, constancy, and chivalry af 
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feeling equalled his 1 7 for many years after, 
when my father died, George Dyer asked for a private 
conference with me, told me of his youthful attachment 
for my mother, and inquired whether her circumstances 
were comfortable, because in case, as a widow, she bad 
not been left well off he meant to offer her his hand. 
Hearing that in point of money she had no cause for 
concern, he begged me to keep secret what he had con- 
fided to me, and he himself never made farther allusion 
to the subject. Long subsequently he married a very 
worthy | ; and it was great gratification to us to see 
how the old student’s rusty suit of black, threadbare and 
shining with the shabbiness of neglect, the limp wisp of 
jaconet muslin, yellow with age, round his throat, the 
dusty shoes and stubbly beard, had become exchanged 
for a coat that shone only with the lustre of regular 
brushing, a snow white cravat neatly tied on, brightly 
blacked shoes, and a close shaven chin—the whole 
man presenting a cosy and burnished appearance, like 
one carefully and affectionately tended. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke does not indulge in much 
communication of facts closely personal to her- 
self, but in one or two instances she does give a 
characteristic revelation with all that reticent 
delicacy which we might expect. Here is one 
illustration :— 

As I was only seventeen, and my parents thought me 
too young to be married, our engagement was not 

erally made known. This caused rather a droll cir- 
cumstance to happen. Charles, having occasion to call, 
on business connected with the Every Day Book,” 
upon William Hone—who was then under temporary 
pressure of difficulties, and dwelt in a district called 
‘within the rules” of the King’s Bench Prison—took 
me with him to see that clever and deservedly popular 
writer, Our way lying through a region markedly 
distinguished for its atmosphere of London smoke, 
London dirt, London mud, and London squalor, some of 
the flying soots chanced to leave traces on my counte- 
nance, and while we were talking to Mr. Hone, 
Charlies, noticing a large smut on my face, coolly blew 
it off, and continued the conversation. Next time they 
met Hone said to Charles,“ You are engaged to Miss 
Novello, are you not?” “ What makes you thinks so?” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Oh! when I saw you so familiarly 
puff off that smut on the young lady’s cheek, and she so 
quietly submitted to your mode of doing it, I knew you 
must be an engaged pair.” 

Some of Lamb’s letters to his dear three 
O’s”’ are full of the quaintest, sprightliest fun, 
but they cannot be fairly represented by extract, 
since they would necessarily be spoiled in the 
process. For them the reader must turn to the 
very delightful and instructive volume, where also 
he will find much to gratify in reference to Douglas 
Jerrold, Charles Dickens, and many later men 
of note ; for it was a noticeable trait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke that, in their ripe old age, 
they preserved the sweetness and freshness of 
youth, and drew toward them then, as aforetime, 
all that was best and truest of genius and personal 
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THREE NEW NOVELS.* 


„Roxy is a study marked by great know- 
ledge of human nature, relieved by not a little 
humour of a dry, quaint kind, representing, no 
doubt very truly, much of the spirit of Western 
village life in the United States. It is perhaps a 
little spasmodic and jerky in style; but it never 
becomes oppressive to read on this account, but 
only preserves a peculiar flavour —“ racy of the 
soil, as it were. Scarcely could the English 
reader in a more pleasant way extend his 
acquaintance with American life and American 
types. Mr. Eggleston does not pretend to inci- 
dent of a sensational kind, but he uses well what 
harmonises with his purpose, and he shows nota 
little art in carrying on a double line of love- 
stories in such a way that one does not detract 
from the interest of the other. When once the 
reader has got to sympathise with these, there 
is no fear but that he will read the book to the 
end. Roxy Adams, with her sedate yet 
enthusiastic, if a little too self-satisfied, good- 
ness, is admirably contrasted with ‘‘ Twonnet ”’ 
—Antoinette Lefaure, the daughter of a Swiss 
Presbyterian—and we have for a temporary 
contrast to them the dashing Nancy Kirtley. 

The little Western village of Luzerne is all 
astir when the story opens with an election, 
which wr very vividly before us the charac- 
teristics of the leading actors—Oolonel and 
Mark Bonamy; Mr. Whittaker, the Presbyterian 
parson, who delights to sharpen his own wits 
against those of the shoemaker Adams, Roxy’s 
father, and sometimes gets the worst of it, and 
retires, resolyed to absent himself, notwith- 
standing Roxy’s strong attraction for him; 
and the never-to-be-forgotten Bobo, who, 
simple as he is, has his own place and use in 
the story. We cannot imagine anything better 
than some of the unexpected revelations of 
human nature; as, for example, towards the 
close, when Twonnet cannot restrain her tears 
while she listens to a certain love-story. It is 
beyond our space to outline Roxy in detail. 

o can only strongly recommend it to our 
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* Roxy. uy EDWARD EGGLESTON, In Two Vols, 
(Chatto and Windus. ) 

Our Lady of Tears, By Letra Derwent, In Three 
Vole. (Same publishers.) 

A Great Mystery Solved. A Sequel to the Mystery 
of Edwin Drood.” By GILLAN Vase. In Three Vols, 
(Remington and Co.) 


readers as bright, healthy, full of humour and 
of human nature, of which but a very vague 
idea can be formed from this extract, showing 
how at first Whittaker’s interest was aroused in 
Roxy :— 

“T tell you what, Mr. Whittaker,” said Twonnet, 
sipping her coffee, and looking at the minister under 
her eyebrows, “‘ Roxy is the kind of person that people 

ut in books. Saint Roxy; how would that sound?” 

his last was A2 „Roxy is the kind of 
person that would feel obliged to anybody who would 
give her a chance to be a martyr.“ 

„Toi nette, said the father, shaking his head, “ fais. 
foi!” He was annoyed now because the younger 
children, seeing that Twonnet meant mischief, began to 


laugh. 

ohm not saying any harm,” replied the darling girl, 
with roguish solemnity. ‘I only said that Roxy would 
like to be a martyr, and you think I mean that she 
would even marry a minister. I didn’t say that.“ 

The children tittered. Whittaker's pale face reddened 
a little, and he laughed heartily ; but this time the father 
frowned, and stamped his foot in emphasis of his sharp 
Tais toi, Toinette, je te dis /” 

Twonnet knew by many experiments the precise limit 
of safe disobedience to her father. There was an 
implied threat in his Je te dis,” and she now reddened 
aod grew silent wi'h a look of injured innocence. 

If had had a lurking purpose to promote the 
acquaintance between Whittaker and Roxy Adams, 
che had defeated herself by her suggestion, for Whit- 
taker hardly went near the old hewed log house again 
in months. His foible was his honour; and one in his 
situation could not thiok of marriage, and, as he 
reasoned, ought not to make talk which might iojure 
Roxy's interests, if not his own. Twonnet was dis- 
appointed, and with her disappointmenot there was a 
lugubrious feeling that she had made a mistake. She 
said no more about Roxy, but she continued to tease the 
minister gently about other things, just because it was 
her nature to tease, Once Whittaker had tried to talk 
with her, as became his calling, about religion ; but she 
could not help giving him droll replies which made his 
gravity unsteady, and brought the Interview to a pre- 
mature close. 

And this is not a whit less admirable than the 
picture given later when Whittaker does speak 
to Twonnet of religious matters with more 


apparent effect. 


„Our Lady of Tears” shows a distinctive 
power of uniting the most romantic sensa- 
tionalism with a striking realism. The hero, 
whose father is killed in America by a Spaniard, 
is left in charge of a staunch Oalvinistic uncle 
and aunt in Edinburgh. He rebels against 
their strictness, and at length finds himself 
helpless in London, first employed in a biscuit 
— later in a warehouse. By-and-by he 
loses his situation, is at starvation point, and 
lays himself down to die at Peckham Rye. 
Here he is discoyered by two scamps—one of 
them named George Staunton who, however, 
does substantially befriend him, and who 
plays a Nag prominent part in the 
earlier and in the later part of the story. He 
is now—through Staunton’s influence—appren- 
ticed to a joiner; but he is awkward at the 
work, quarrels with his master’s son, enlists, 
and is engaged in the Crimea—the movements 
there being described with such force as might 
lead one to the idea that the writer had been 
an eye-witness. He is wounded and taken 
prisoner; and, as his youth and refinement of 
appearance lead the Russians to the idea that 
he is an officer, he is carefully tended in the 
hope that they may work on him to reveal 
something of the plans of their enemy. He 
thus becomes uainted with a nondescript 
officer in the Russian service, who engages him 
as his secretary, and takes him to Paris, where 
he makes the acquaintance of the all-too- perfect 
and serene Douglas Huntly [F Douglas Howe] 
of whose spiritualistic powers we never 
receive convincing evidence. From Paris our 
hero ultimately goes to America, speculates, and 
makes some money there, also learns some 
secrets about his father’s murderer. He returns 
to London, and begins a course of study, for 
which he had always had a liking, with the idea 
of turning to literature. There one night, in 
crossing Waterloo Bridge, he saves a young 
girl from self-destruction, and finds out by- 
and-by that she is of Spanish birth. In spite 
of the effort and the skill of the writer, the 
reader at this point guesses too much. IIe at 
once perceives that Dolores is the daughter of 
the man who had killed the hero’s father 
in America. But in spite of this the 
interest is remarkably well sustained, The 
novel is not only able but decidedly inte- 
resting, the writer having the knack of recon- 
ciling his reader to the most improbable inci- 
dents by unaffected touches of the utmost 
realism. We must say, however, that some of 
the more sensational scenes are overdone, and 
in one or two instances marred by over-prosaic 
details. Another fault is the author's tendency 
to pass too readily into mere literary discussions 
at the mention of a name or of a book. In spite 
of faults such as these, however, ‘‘Our Lady 
of Tears is distinctly marked by peculiar 
power, and will no doubt be widely read as it 
deserves to be. And we believe that the author 


has more and greater work yet to come. 
Of the Mystery Solved there is not much 


to be said. Gillan Vase is no doubt ingenious, 
but he is hardly equal to this task. Besides, he 
seems to be unaware that the work has already 
been done by other hands. If, indeed, he knew 
this, his audacity is greater than his ingenuity. 
There is some character and humour in the first 
volume, but none whatever in the other two. 
And that extraordinary jumble by which Edwin 
Drood disappears under the hand of his uncle, 
Jasper, who wishes thus to’ clear the way for 
himself to the heart of a certain damsel, is a 
libel on Charles Dickens—nothing else. It is 
the clumsiest expedient we remember in fiction. 
It would seem, however, that the author's faith 
in horrors is great; a faith which we cannot 
believe will be justified in the event. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


With one or two exceptions the magazines for 
October are scarcely equal to the average. Pro- 
bably the contents were put together in the holi- 
day season. The University Magazine is one of the 
exceptions, for rarely has a better number been 
issued, Mr. F. R. Conder reviews the Revolution in 
the Arts of Attack and Defence in Naval Warfare,” 
and suggests that it is about to enter on a totally 
new phase. How many more new phases will 
follow ? Primitive Buddhism” gives one an exalted 
conception of the spirituality of that remarkable 
religion, but how much Primitive Buddhism is to 
be found now? As much as there is of Primitive 
Christianity? We are no believers whatever in 
the Monk 's Nemesis,” in which the old curse on 
those who hold what is termed Church property is 
once more displayed. The inheritors of some of 
that property are in pretty good condition, and are 
very well satisfied with it. We have passed the 
time of old wives’ fables. However, we will give a 
quotation :— 

One practical outcome of this curious inquiry may be 
suggested. The arguments of those who maintain the 
sanctity and permanence of the ecclesiastical or charit- 
able title, once regularly given to an estate, and who 
hold that this permanence is sanctioned or vindicated 
by the occurrence of disaster to the spoliators and those 
- & carry on their line or title, depend mainly on two 
considerations, First, it is thought that, as the donors 
imprecated such evils as a main guarantee or sanction 
of their gifts, it is probable, or at least possible, that 
the imprecation may have some effect, Seoondly, if we 
compare either the descents of lands from the uest 
to the time of Henry VIII., or the descents of lands in 
fumilies unconnected with ecclesiastical property, from 
that date to the present, with the descents of spoliated 
property, the fact is in accordance with the presump- 
tion. e have seen that a strong primd facie case 
made out by Spelman, What reply — be made has 

« 


tion. Are there none of 59 — owners of ancient 
ecclesiastical property in England who will try to take 
the ancient donors at their word! 


Pleasant are the ‘‘ Reminiscences” of Mr. Harrison, 
continued at great length in these pages, amongst - 
which will be found various notes of many notable 
men. The portrait of the month is that of Max 
Muller, and a finer specimen of photographic art 
was probably never exhibited. The memoir also is 
good. 

The New Order in Blackwood is another of 
those easily -written travesties which have become 
so frequent as to be somewhat tiring. However, 
nobody need read beyond a few lines; but, we 
regret to say, that this part is only Preliminary.“ 
The matter might suit the worst of the so-called 
„mio journals. Two articles on William Lith- 
gow, the remarkable Scottish traveller of the 
seventeenth century, appear in this month's 
magazines. One is in Blackwood, in which the 
writer easily boils down the contents of an old 
book. ‘‘Three Days in Paris” is readable, and 
there is suggestive matter in the ‘‘ New Routes to 
India.” On the whole, the best of the contents of 
Blackwood this month are Mr. Theodore Martin's 
translations from Heine. 

In Temple Bar the Memoirs of Lord John 
Hervey ” are very well worked up with many aneo - 
dotes of the times of George II., some of which it 
would be as well to forget if one could. The 
„% Romance of Death” is also anecdotal, containing 
many of the sayings of the dying. General Ogle- 
thorpe—a stock subject for magazine writers—is 
very well treated, and there is a fairly original 
paper on Macready and Miss O'Neill. The lighter 
matter of Temple Bar is not particularly good, 

The Gentleman’s is distinguished by a very able 
review of Sir Austen Layard’s Accusations and 
Intrigues, by Mr. McColl, It is a heavy indict- 
ment, ending with a demand for the removal of the 
ambassador. There is pleasant and readable matter 
in Sir John Suckling.” Dr. Richardson has, need 
we say, a valuable article on Ether Drinking and 
Extra-Alcoholic Intoxication ” ; and there is a good 
record of the last Kaflir war. Mr, Proctor’s paper 
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on Betting on Races might do some good if it 
could be read by thousands instead of by hundreds. 

We are glad to see the commencement of a new 
novel by Mrs. Burnett in Macmillan: may we, 
however, express a hope that the author will not 
give us too much of the broadest Lancashire dialect ? 
The majority of the Lancashire folk talk and write 
very good English indeed! Dr. Freeman’s 
„Messina is dry. In common with many articles 
of the kind by the same writer, few persons will 
contrive to get to the end of it. Two or three 
admirable papers follow—‘‘Compulsory or Volun- 
tary Service,” Through the Dark Continent 
in 1720,” and ‘Reformed Public-houses. Mr. 
Arthur Evans’s paper on the Austrians in Bosnia 
is valuable. No man has a better title to draw 
conclusions upon this subject than Mr. Evans, and 
he says :— 

As I wrote on the eve of the Austrian entry into 
Bosnia so I now repeat. The artificial government of a 
Monarchy which cannot even call itself by a single 
name, is powerlees against a nationality which has its 
stronghold in the hearts of peoples striving after union, 
No diplomatic jugglery, no Constitutional makeshift, 
no show of military might, no laws, no police regula- 
tions, can avail such a Government to crush out a 
nationality which finds its best propaganda, not in 
Jesuit intrigues, not in an anti-national system of edu- 


cation aod an iuspired 7 but in a thousand heroic 
lays and on the chords of the Serbian lyre. 


Two or three curious papers distinguish the 
Cornhill. The first is on The Centaurs,” full 
of classical lore, as we noticed last month. 
Literary Coincidences” would be suitable for a 
new edition of Isaac Disraeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities.” 
“Colour in Painting” is distinguished by its 
catholic spirit. This is true of many things besides 
art :— 

However this may be, it is important to remember 
that art in every stage is exactly adapted to its public 
and its professors, The stage which we have actually 
reached is at each moment the one which we are best 
able to appreciate. In art, whatever is is right; because 
to be right is merely to please one’s public. I trust, 
therefore, that no reader will misunderstand my mean- 
ing and sup that I would blame artists for the 
decorative colouring which I cannot help seeing in their 
work. I merely point out that it is there, and why it is 
there. Further than this no philosophic critic can go. 
To say that it is right or wrong is merely to say that 
the critic himself admires or dislikes it ; a purely personal 
point which can very seldom be of any general interest 
to the outside world. Given an object and its repre- 
sentation, any man can decide upon the positive ques- 
tion whether or not, and how — 4 the copy — 
the original. But no man can decide dogmatically just 
how much resemblance and how much decorative devia. 
tion other peuple ought to admire, It is the business 
of the critic to point out beauties or failures as he con- 
ceives them: it is the province of the psychological 
esthetician to account for the average likes and dislikes 
of others as he finds them, 

Belgravia has an effective continuation of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s tale, but this of course. This 
is followed by a delightful sketch, Among the 
Thousand Islands,” while Bret Harte follows with 
an amusing ‘‘ Tourist from Ingianny.” The Reader 
of Plays” will interest a certain section, and 
** What I Saw in an Ant's Nest is an admirable 
piece of writing. Famous Theatrical Riots we 
have read about before, notably not long ago in All 
the Year Round. Mr. Hardy’s tale is better than 
it has recently been, but still somewhat tiresome. 

The freshest of the contents of London Society is 
% Floral Forecasts for Winter,” of which let all who 
love flowers now take note, for they will find much 
new matter. The other contents are as usual— 
Swiss, Field Cricket, &c. 

Scrilmer is, as usual, various. The novel of 
„Roxy is brought toa fine conclusion. We see 
that it has been republished in this country. We 
recommend it as one of high tone, and, for the most 
part, of artistic finish, Mr. Dale Owen continues 
his Readings from a Public Life,” and other 


matter is readable but not superior. 


The Argosy evidently brings Mrs. Henry Wood's 
very eflective, but rather too melodramatic tale of 
**Pomeroy Abbey” nearly toa close, We don’t 
expect reasonable probabilities in all tales. We do 
not find them in this. Some write to illustrate 
human nature. Mrs. Wood does not write for that. 
The article on Balzac and his Publishers is just 
one of those articles that annoys one by being defec- 
tive. There is much that is skipped. Because the 
writer had no information? But one gets a very 
accurate idea of Balzac from what is written, and 
after all that was the intention of the writer. 
How many publishers would bear with this after 
the first proof ?— 


_ When this is done, a new proof arranged in columns 
is sent to the author. He can now read his own prose 
in printed characters, For any other author this would 
be an advanced—a nearly fiuished work; but, far from 
this, it is only now that a labour begins of which no 
one but De Balzac ever had any experience before. 
Between almost every phrase new phrases are inserted ; 
between every word new words are added; zu this 
manner a line may become a page, a page may become 
a chapter; one chapter may make two or three or four 
chapters, a quarter or a third of a volume. The mar- 


gins, the intervals between the columns grow covered 
with corrections, erasures, and interpolations; a 
sinuous line indicates to the printers the route which 
they are intended to take; another line traces the 
route to a new line. They all cross and recross one 
another in a desperate manner; it is a tissue of lines, 
a chaos which is hardly like anything in the whole 
world except the proof which preceded it and the proof 
which is to follow; a spider's web, but far more com- 
plicated ; a labyrinth which appears at first to be with- 
out beginning or end, but over which the printers, 
who know their man, triumph in time—in much more 
time than it would take to compose three times as long 
a work. From this peculiarity of composition arose no 
end of quarrels with editors, publishers, proprietors of 
reviews, who had to pay enormous extra charges for 
corrections. Buloz, the editor of the Revue de Paris, 
once attempting a remonstrance, and complaining 
‘You are bent, then, upon ruining me, M. de Balzac?” 
the angry author furiously replied, ‘‘ Take fifty francs 
& page and leave me in peace |” 


The Day of Rest is not so good as usual in the 
continuation of the serial tale, which is getting, to 
our surprise, rather weak, but there is admirable 
thinking and writing elsewhere. Take Dr. ©. J. 
Vaughan's A Week of Death and its Lessons; 
Mr. Cox’s Fearlessness in Fear through the 
Vision of the Invisible”; the ‘‘ Rhenish Mis- 
sions in South Africa. The Children’s Page,” 
by Prudentia, is, as usual, admirably adapted to 
its purpose, 

The contents of Good Words are both fresh and 
not fresh. Mr. Black is developing according to 
his rule, his painful section of ‘‘ Macleod of Dare“ — 
that is partly new and partly not new. Principal 
Tulloch’s article on the ‘‘ New Learning” is in sub- 
stance, centuries old, with no new light cast by 
succeeding centuries. Why will men such as Dr. 
Talloch write themselves out in this weak way! 
There is scarcely a penny-a-liner who could not 
have written as good an article as the one before 
us. Lady Barker’s ‘‘ Letters from the Mauritius” 
are fresh and genuine, What shall we say of Mr. 
Japp’s “‘Sonnets”? They have some of the finest 
qualities of poetry—ideality, sympathy with nature 
in all forms, and there is art in the composition. 
How many poets have written a perfect sonnet? 
By the bye, the mechanical arrangement of the lines 
in these sonnets is admirable. 


When, in the Leisure Hour, we saw the title 
„Alexander Mackonochie,” we rather wondered 
what the Leisure Hour could have to say regarding 
the great Ritualistic leader, but we found that we 
were ‘‘taken in,” The Mackonochie here is Captain 
Mackonochie, the prison reformer, of whom there 
is a very interesting account. But we hope that 
many persons will not be led into the very natural 
mistake that we made from the table of contents. 
There is other good matter. Do you want to know 
all about Rugby School? Now, when you are out 
at dinner, ask anyone to tell you something about 
„Rugby.“ He will perhaps mention Arnold’s 
name, and that is all. Rugby is worth more infor- 
mation than that, and here it will be found, So 
with Cafés of Paris,” Flowers for the Dull 
Months, Rowan Berries,” and other amusing and 
altogether innocent matter. 

We do not like any man, however conspicuous 
he may have been, being done to death over and 
over again in contemporary or other biographies, 
Miss Whately gives us Bishop Selwyn in the Sunday 
at Home. How many more sketches of Bishop 
Selwyn are we going to have? There is good 
other matter, however, including Mr, Hood's 
‘* Vignettes’ and the Pages for the Young.” 


Cassell’s Family Magazine is one of the magazines 
that has not suffered from the holiday season, This 
month we call especial attention to the ‘‘ Notes on 
Science.” Sometimes these are a little old, but 
this month they are very fresh. 

The Quiver is so-so—that is to say, rather dull. 

We have to say exactly this of most of the reli- 
gious magazines, although the article on the 
‘*Parochial System in the Congregational is 
vigorous, and contains a good deal of most valuable 
information, Most of the other matter not many 
will care to read. 

We have received the Baptist Magazine, with 
another of Mr, Trestrail’s charming ‘‘ Remini- 
scences”; the Jndian Evangelical Review, published 
at Bombay, and conducted with great ability ; 
Golden Hours, containing Modern French Pro- 
testantism”; the Animal World, crowded with 
information ; the Family Treasury, the General 
Baptist Magazine, the Fireside, the Scottish Congre- 
ga'ional Magazine, etc. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Popular Life of Christ. By Feravs Frerav- 
son, D. D. (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
„The opinion has been expressed (Dr. Ferguson 
says) that such lives of Christ as those of Drs. Farrar 


and Geikie, although of rare value, besides being 
highly popular and attractive in their style, are too 
much burdened with learned references for many of 
our fellow-countrymen who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education, and that there is 
still room left for a book which would narrate, in 
simple style and orderly course, the main features 
of the grandest life that ever has been lived on the 
face of the earth.” We think the author of this 
book has judged rightly. He is in deep spiritual 
sympathy with the character, the teaching, and the 
work of the Great Master. He has evidently made 
his theme the subject of careful and prolonged 
study. And he tells us that he has enjoyed the 
privilege of visiting the Holy Land, and thus 
becoming qualified to give more graphic delineations 
of the scenes among which the Saviour spent His 
life than could have been penned by one whose 
whole information has been derived from books, 
This privilege, we may say in passing, may be over- 
rated. A good imagination, with constructive 
power, car effect more in this department, by the 
aid of books, than a prosaic mind by the aid of 
vision. Still, all other things being equal, a visit to 
the scenes of Christ’s life may well be reckoned a 
„ privilege.” The work, although called popular, 
is by no means superficial. The author has evi- 
dently studied the questions which arise in the 
course of the Great Biography, and gives the result 
clearly and concisely. And it is very rarely indeed 
that we feel any disposition to question his conclu- 
sions. The illustrations are occasionally, we think, 
too familiar (e g., p. 128). And the commercial 
atmosphere which he breathes (in Glasgow) must be 
held responsible for an expression which occurs 
oftener than once, and which strikes us painfully. 
e.g., In all those departments of work, present 
and future, the Son was like the managing and 
active partner, the Father having voluntarily retired 
into the background, till the mediatorial dispensa- 
tion would be ended (p. 178). But it would produce 
a wrong impression to point to little specks of this 
order. Werecommend the work most cordially, 
not merely to ‘‘the multitude,” but to intelligent 
readers of all classes. When a second edition is 
called for, we would suggest the addition of a minute 
index of subjects, and another of texts. It would 
likewise be an improvement to indicate with the 
title of each chapter the portions of the Gospel to 
which the chapter refers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


Tue Rev. W. Rosrnson, an Independent minister 
at Runcorn, has accepted a title to orders from the 
Rev. W. Preston, vicar of Holy Trinity in that 
town, and in leaving} the denomination with which 
be has been connected, he made a virulent attack 
on their polity and organisation. 

A Cuertcat Mayor.—The Corporation of 
Appleby have this week elected as Mayor of that 
ancient borough, in succession to the Earl of Lons- 
dale, whose term of office has expired, the Rev. 
Canon Simpson, LL.D., a gentleman who has been 
for some time one of the aldermen of the borough, 
and who has previously filled the office of mayor. 

PavreER CLERGYMEN.—A striking commentary 
on the position of some of the clergymen of the 
Church of England is afforded by the followin 
advertisement, which appeared in what is regard 
as the agony column of the Times — A — 
clergyman, with eleven children, solicits clothing 
and other aid.—For name and address, direct 
Clergyman, C 507, Times Office, E. C.“ Seeing that 
this form of mendicancy is not by any means a 
thing of recent development, it is needless to 
comment upon it. 

AccounTeD For.—‘‘G,. L.“ writes: The Rev. 
T. Moore, who made so peculiar a speech at the 
Diocesan Conference at Canterbury, a report of 
which appeared in the last issue of the Noncon- 
formist, and who said that the Liberationists were 
always careful never to go into any town or parish 
in which the Church was powerful, is, I believe, 
an ex-Congregational minister of Kent. For some 
years he was acurate at the Nonconformist town 
of Chesham, in Bucks, and subsequently Vicar of 
Christ Church, Chesham, from whence he was 
removed to Maidstone. 

CHURCHMEN AND DissenteRS.—The Rev. J. ©, 
Rust, preaching before the Cambridge University 
on Sunday, earnestly advocated efforts on the part 
of Churchmen for reunion with Nonconformists, in 
preference to alliances with foreign churches. Most 
English clergymen, he said, were ignorant of the 
teaching and worship in the chapels in their own 
parishes, That Dissenters were outside the Church 
proved that there was a failure and a defect in the 
Church. The Methodists kept religion alive in the 
Southern and Western States of America; the 
Baptists were the first English missionaries to the 
Hindoos. He argued that a reunion of the sects 
with the Church was most desirable. 

Cuurcu AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND.—From & 
book which has just appeared with this title we 
find that there are = less per = different 
categories of ‘‘ State religion,” within the narrow 
Emile of the Confederation: — I. The Evangelical 
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religion alone is the religion of the State in Appenzell 
(Rhodes extérieures), 2. The Roman Catholic alone in 
(1) Lucerne, (2) Uri, (3) Schwyz, (4) Unterwalden, (5) 
Zug. (6) Appenzell (Rhodes intérieures), (7) Ticino, 
(8) Valais. 3. Both the Evangelical and the Roman 
Catholic are State Churches in (1) Glarus, (2) 
Frieburg, (3) Grisons, (4) Pays de Vaud, (5) Schaff- 
hausen, (6) St. Gall. 4. The Evangelical and the 
Christian Old Catholic” are State Churches in (1) 
Berne, (2) Geneva, (3) the city of Basle. 5. The 
Evangelical, Christian Catholic, and Roman Catholic 
are State Churches in (1) Zurich, (2) Soleure, (3) 
the Canton of Basle, (4) au, (5) Thurgau. 
Finally, 6. The Evangelical, Christian Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish religions are on a 
footing of perfect equality as regards the State in 
NeufchAtel. 

Tue Irish IxTERMTDIATR Epvcation Brut —Mr. 
Charles E. Lewis, M. P. for Londonderry, in an 
address to his constituents upon the subject of Irish 
intermediate education, renews his objections to the 
measure, classifying them under two heads—first, 
that the bill offends against the rule of legislation 
that every school receiving direct aid from public 
funds shall be open to persons of all creeds ; and 
secondly, that it breaks the leading principle that 
all such schools shall be subject to State regulation, 
as inspection, to prevent proselytism, and to ensure 
that the school door is kept really and not nominally 
open. The hon. member regards the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act asa forerunner of denominational univer- 
sity education in Ireland, and as the precursor of an 
attack upon the State-supported undenominational 
institutions like the model schools and Queen’s 
Colleges, Finally, he argues that the constitution 
of the managing board, which is the third board of 
its kind in Ireland, is such as to placé the authority 
mainly in the hands of the Roman Catholic section. 

Tue Buriats Question.—The meeting of the 
Church Congress at Sheffield was seized upon by 
the Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill to 
protest against the alienation of the churchyards, 
as “oy by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials 
Bill. They convened a meeting in the Temperance 
Hall on Wednesday evening. There was a good 
attendance ; but notable persons were conspicuous 
by theirabsence. Even Mr. Beresford Hope did not 
put in an ap ce. Dr. Eastwood, of Torquay, 
presided. anon Trevor moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting, regarding the parish churchyard 

as the unalienable property of the Church of England, 
op any measure which does not maintain the 
Church's vested rights. 
Mr. E. Herford, of Manchester, seconded the reso- 
lution. The Rev. Brewin Grant, who was received 
with loud applause, supported the resolution. The 
real secret of the burials agitation was, he said, 
professional jealousy. He declined to admit the 
conscientious objection, and said that if they threw 
open their churchyards they would have to admit 
everybody—Arch, Bradlaugb, and Miall; Noncon- 
formity, atheism, and socialistic agitation. The 
resolution was carried, but there were a large num- 
ber of dissentients. The Rev. Dr. Potter, who 
was received with loud cheers, moved— 

That this meeting opposes the settlement of what is 

known as the burials question on the lines of the bil] 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan, which is unjust in principle, 
and calculated to inflict a much greater grievance than 
it professes to remove. 
Mr. Amos, of Leicester, seconded the proposition. 
The Chairman subsequently put the resolution, 
which he declared to be carried by a large 
majority; an assertion the] meeting did not appear 
to approve. 

Tue Brste ry American ScHoois.—The New- 
haven correspondent of the New York Times writes 
on the 16th ult.: The people of this city voted to- 
day, by a large majority, to restore to the public 
schools the devotional exercises which the present 
Board of Education discontinued. The board 
consists of nine members; three are elected each 
year. On December 7, 1877, they decided, by a 
vote of five to three, that the religious exercises in 
the schools should be dispensed with. No 
complaint concerning these exercises had been 
brought before them. The one Catholic member of 
the 3 voted in the minority. This action 
caused much excitement. Hon. N. D. Sperry, the 
postmaster of this city, at once began a spirited 
campaign against the majority of the board, which 
terminated to-day in a signal victory for him and 
the supporters of the Bible. Memorials asking for 
the restoration of the exercises were submitted to 


the board signed by 4,000 persons. Others, 
supporting the board, were signed by about 
h as many. The question was argued in 


the newspapers, in the pulpits, on the plat- 
form, and in the street. The advocates of the 
Bible worked effectively. Their ticket was made 
up of Samuel Hemingway, president of the Second 
National Bank; Arthur D. Osborne, clerk of the 
court, and J. J. Sweeney, a prominent young 
Catholic. The opposition ticket was made up 
of Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, 
M. Frank Tyler, and ©. C. Blatchley. Tyler 
and Hemingway are retiring members of the 
board. The Bible ticket polled 4,881 votes, 
and the opposition ticket 1,963. Sweeney ran 
200 behind his ticket, The contest was com- 
plicated by a recent attempt of the Board of Edu- 
cation to interfere with a Catholic school, partly 
— 4 by the district, which resulted in the 
school becoming wholly parochial. In the election 
the Bible advocates and the Catholics united. In 
many Protestant, and in all Catholic, pulpits 
yesterday the success of the ticket was warmly 
advocated, 
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A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN.—Another case of 
priestly arrogance is reported by the Louth Times in 
connection with the election of a burial board at 
North Somercotes. The proceedings began in any- 
thing but an amicable way. The vicar presided, 
and on Mr. Dawson, one of the Liberal candidates 
—the chairman being one of the Conservative 
candidates—seating himself within an enclosure 
which hedged the incumbent and a few of his sup- 

rters, the vicar objected to his doing so, and told 

r. Dawson that he had no business to be seated at 
the same table as himself, and hoped he would 
withdraw. Mr. Dawson objecting to do so, and 
the vicar and his coll es present not 0 
eject him, sent for a — to eject him; but 
Mr. Dawson, intending to remain there, dared any- 
one to remove him, and the 5 quietly with- 
drew himself, and allowed Mr. Dawson to retain 
the position he had claimed as his right. The poll 
resulted in the election of the Conservative candi- 
dates. The Louth Times asserts that the result was 
due to the fact that the successful party took advan- 
tage of the credulity of certain of the electors, and 
catered freely to the thirst of others. It is regret- 
able, but still mone the less a fact, that such 
specious assertions could be believed by any of the 
inhabitants, as that, if the Conservatives were 
returned, a rate of 2d. in the pound would meet the 
outlay, but 18. rate would be required if the 
Liberals won. To have won is one thing, but to 
have won dishonourably is another. The proceed- 
ings after the declaration of the result of the elec- 
tion furnish a sufficient insight into the manner in 
which the victorious party minister to the baser 

ions of their supporters. Drink had been freely 
in use amongst the Church party, and at the close 
of the proceedings the victors adjourned in a body 
to one of the public-houses in the parish and cele- 
brated the events of the day by a carousal which 
terminated in several being led home drunk, those 
who remained having a free fight in the bar about 
eight o’clock, and it took two policemen to clear 
the house. This all under the patronage of gentle- 
men who are supposed to be centres of light and 
sweetness,” and without whom our Lincolnshire 
marshes would be given over to heathenism. 


Beligions und Benominational News. 


STRATFORD-ON-Avon.—The foundation-stone of 
the new Congregational chapel at Stratford-on-Avon, 
of which the Rev. J. Scott James is the appointed 
minister, was laid on Thursday afternoon Yast by 
Henry Wright, Esq., J.P., of London. The Rev. 
W. F. Clarkson, B.A., of Edgbaston, delivered the 
address. The cost of the new building, which will 
accommodate some 400 people on the floor and 100 
in the end gallery, is about 3,250/. At a subsequent 
tea and public meeting in the town hall, Mr. 
H. W. Newton, the Mayor of Stratford, presided, 
and addresses were delivered by his worship, Mr. 
J. H. Paull, the architect, Rev. J. S. James, Dr. 
Deane, of Spring Hill College, and the Revs. W. F. 
Callaway, of Birgham, W. J. Woods, of Lea- 
mington, J. Gibson, of Warwick, and W. F. 
Clarkson. The total sum realised during the pro- 
ceedings was 72/. 6s. 6d. 

CONFERENCE ON ForEIGN Misstons.—Some time 

o a conference was held in Liverpool at which 
Christian missions were considered in reference to 
their agencies and plans. It is pro to hold 
another conference, this time at Mildmay-park 
Hall, Canonbury, at which the question of Christian 


missions will be considered in their phical 
distribution, so as to bring out their ial features 
and needs. The first ing will take place on 


Monday, the 2lst inst., when the chairman, Sir 
William Muir, will deliver an address. On Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday there will be morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings for the reading of 
papers and discussion on them, and a morning 
meeting on Friday. It is proposed to hold a fare- 
well and devotional meeting on Saturday morning. 
Each evening of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day is to be set apart for addresses from foreign 
visitors, missionaries and others, at various places, 
one of them being in Exeter Hall. The programme 
of the proceedings is exceedingly comprehensive, 
and so framed that the missions in all parts of the 
world will successively come under the 
consideration of the conference. 

Nort Fincuuey Baptist CATI. — The Baptists 
in the Northern heights of London mustered strongly 
at Finchley on Saturday afternoon on the occasion 
of the laying the foundation-stone of a new Baptist 
chapel in that flourishing suburb of the metropolis. 
The history of the growth of the cause is inte- 
resting. Morethan forty yearsago aChristian gentle- 
man (Mr. Newman), whose widow at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine was present at the Saturday 
service, turned some stables in his possession into a 
place of worship—in which he preached for many 
years—under the title of the Cottagers’ Chapel. For 
a long time that was the only spiritual provision 
made for that part. In time a new church was 
built just by, and a handsome Congregational 
Chapel under the pastorship of the Rev. Mr. Hill, 
who moved from Cheshunt thither. Theservices at 
the Cottagers’ Chapel, however, continued, as there 
were many who were unwilling to leave the old 
place with which they had so many interesting 
associations. In 1868, Mr. W. Clarke, now of 
Ballarat, from Mr. Spurgeon’s College, began preach- 
ing there, and a church was formed. In the early 
part of 1870 he moved to Ashford, and during 
the next two years it fared but badly with the 
Baptists at Finchley, and a very small company of 


| vices, 


worshippers was left in possession of the chapel, 
but at their invitation Mr. J. Chadwick, who had 
on several occasions conducted the Sabbath ser- 
to take the oversight of the work. 
From the beginning there was a return of pro- 
sperity. The congregation soon increased so as to 
fill the room, and the church has now a membership 
of nearly a hundred. Under these circumstancer, 
as the place was getting too small, and as the 
chapel was past repair, it was resolved to build. 
Rather more than two years ago a most eligible site 
was purchased, at a cost of 450/., and vested in 
trustees. Mr. Morton Glover drew up plans of a 
new building, and was selected as the architect, 
The new chapel is designed ong wey | to accommo- 
date, with eries, 850 persons, but for the present 
the building is so arranged as to provide 400 sittings 
on the ground-floor, while under the same roof there 
will be vestries, class-rooms, and a lecture or 
schoolroom for about 300 children. It is e 
that the total cost will be upwards of 4,500/, 
The sum of 2,200“. has already been raised, and on 
Saturday a further sum of 505. was collected. It 
is expected the new building will be ready for use 
by the end of April next. On Saturday the Rev. 
Thomas Hill, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Finchley, read the Scriptures. The Rev. Mr, 
Turner, of West Green, prayed. Mr. Chadwick, 
after making a brief statement, called on Mr. James 
Barlow, of Accrington, to lay the foundation stone, 
1 him with a silver trowel for that pur- 
r. Barlow, having performed his task, 
welt on the need of the church being a working 
church, and on its essentially spiritual 0 8 
* r was then offered up by the 
Rev. J. T. Wigner, of New Cross, and the Rev. 
J. A. Spurgeon delivered an address, in which he 
contended they were sectarians—a section of the 
Church of Christ—they were out-and-out Dis- 
senters, and out-and-out Baptists. As an illustra- 
tion of the need of out-and-out Dissenters, 
Mr. Spurgeon said he had been at the 
funeral of a friend the day before at Highgate 
Cemetery, and had been denied the right of 
conducting a short service in the unconsecrated 
of building prior to the deceased 
Peing buried in the Rally vault in consecrated 
und. After purses, &c., had been deposited on 
he stone, the ceremony concluded with prayer by 
the Rev. J. H. Barnard, of Highgate. At the 
collation subsequently held in the Congregational 
Schoolroom, kindly lent for the occasion, Mr. 
Barlow again presided, and amongst the speakers 
were the Revs. Mr. Katterns, W. Cuff, Thomas 
Hill, Walford Green, S. W. MacAll, M.A. (of the 
ay Church, East-end), Mr. Good (from 
Dr ndel’s), Mr. Glover, the architect, and, of 
course, Mr. Chadwick, who earnestly pleaded that 
eight hundred pounds should be raised that day, 
and Mr. E. Ridley, the secretary. Amongst the 
2 present were Dr. and Mrs. Weymouth 
Mill Hill), Mr. and Mra. W. Nathan (Hendon), 
r, and Mrs, Thomasin, Mr. J. Hill, &c. 


BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, 


As our readers are aware, the autumnal session 
of the Baptist Union is being held this week at 
Leeds, under the presidency of the Rev. H. Stowell 
Brown, of Liverpool. Some 800 or 900 ministers 
and delegates are gathered together in Leeds, and 
hospitable accommodation has been provided for » 
large proportion of those from distant places by 
members of the Baptist and other denominations in 
Leeds. A gratifying fraternal feeling is further 
shown by the fact that some of the meetings will be 
held in places of worship other than those belong- 
ing to the Baptists. Thus the Oxford-place Chapel, 
belonging to the Wesleyans, and capable of accom. 
modating nearly 3,000 persons, will be made 
available this afternoon for a special service, at 
which Mr. Spurgeon will preach. 

On Monday night the first service in connection 
with the Union was held in South Parade Chapel, 
Leeds. There was a large attendance of ministers, 
delegates, and friends, the chapel being well filled. 
The sermon was preached by the lev. George 
Gould, Norwich, vice-president of the Union. The 

reacher, as the foundation of his discourse, read 
rom Ephesians xV. 15 23. In the course of 
his sermon he expressed a hope that the engage- 
ments of the week might engender a new life in 
the churches of their body. There was an urgent 
need that they should put up the prayer that the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation might be given to 
them. The rev. gentleman, in conclusion, referred 
to the members of the Baptist denomination as men 
who had cast off everything that was dear to them 
in order to bear untiring witness to the power of the 
Gospel. 

At the same time a temperance meeting was held 
in the Albert Hall, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
W. S. Caine, J.P., of Liverpool, who expressed his 


gratification that the temperance question was 
now being vigorously taken up by the various 
branches of the Christian Church, including the 
Church of England, the Primitive Methodists, the 
Wesleyans, the Independents, and the Baptists. 
The Rev. J. P. Chown, who was the first speaker, 
said he rejoiced to think that the Church of Christ, 
in its every department of labour, was considerin 

the question earnestly and devoutly. They hoped 
that the Church’s concentrated power would be 
bent to the furtherance of the great object they 
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desired, and that it would do all that lay in its | 


wer to remove the te domestic curse of Eng- 
d. (Applause.) The Chairman, in resuming 
his address, said that the brutal ignorance of 80 
many millions of their fellow-countrymen arose from 
the drunken habits of their parents. The evils of 
drink had found their way into their churches, as 
those who knew anything about the working of 
some religious bodies could testify. Let them ask 
any mission what was the great hindrance to 
his work, and in nine cases out of ten the reply 
would be drink. The one thing which hindered 
mission work in India was the fact that those who 
came under the civilising influences of Christianity 
acquired European habits and customs, and one of 
these habits was the love of brandy and other 
drinks. Perhaps the worst effects of drinking. 
however, were to be seen in the degradation of 
women, as they from Liverpool well knew, for in 
that borough alone 10,000 women were annually 
brought before the magistrates for offences trace- 
able to drink. If these things were true, he would 
urge them, as Christian men and women, not to 
touch strong drink. All they asked for the 
temperance movement was that they should give 
it an earnest and prayerful consideration before 
God, and that they should remember that they 
owed to Christ, not the mere outward profession 
of a creed, but active service and self-denial. (Ap- 
.) The Rev. J. H. Cooke (Richmond) and 
the Rev. W. J. Mayers (Bristol) also delivered 
addresses, after which, on the motion of Mr. J. P. 
Bacon (London), seconded by Mr. J. P. Andrews 
(Leeds), a vote of thanks was passed to the chair- 
man. During the evening a number of temperance 
songs were sung by the children connected with 
Bands of Hope in Leeds. 

Yesterday morning there was an carly missionary 
service in Blenheim Chapel, at which the Rev. R. 
Glover, of Bristol, preached a sermon to the young. 
At half-past ten o'clock a missionary conference was 
held, under the chairmanship of Alderman White- 
head, of Bradford. There was a full attendance of 
delegates, and a considerable number of visitors 
were also present. After a short address from the 
Chairman, the Rev. A. H. Baynes read an in- 
— Led on Our Foreign Mission in 1848 
and 1878. He contrasted the state of the mis- 
sion thirty years ago with its present condition, 
and remarked that although in the retrospect they 

t find many facts that would tend to sadden 
and humble, yet there was much to stimulate and 
encourage them to increased efforts in that blessed 
service, According to the report of 1848 the total 
number of European missionaries wholly supported 
by the society was 58, with 159 native teachers 
and preavhers and 12 brethren in Canada partially 
supported by grants in aid. Last year the total 
number of European missionaries wholly supported 
by the society was the same—58 with 199 native 
missionaries and evangelists, aided by a band of 
611 unpaid Sunday-school teachers and native 
helpers. The brethren in India now num- 
bered 31 as compared with 35 in 1848. In summing 
up the results of the ten years from 1838 to 1848, 
the committee had the joy of seeing that the 
number of missionary societies supported by the 
society had been doubled, and the number of native 
agents had been multiplied threefold; while the 
committee that day, looking back upon the past 
thirty years, could only report the same number of 
European missionaries, with an increase of little 
more than 25 per cent. in the number of paid native 

ts. The receipts for the general purposes of 

e society in 1 were 17,000/.; last year they 
were 28,0001. The total contributions in 1848, 
excluding the special funds, were 21,000/., and last 

ear they amounted to 42,000/. Thirty years ago 

f the total number of churches in theentire Baptist 
denomination gave an annual congregational collec- 
tion to the society ; but last year, notwithstanding 
that there had n an increase of 768 churches 
during the thirty years under review, 300 churches 
* the proportion contributed in that way. 
Mr. Baynes, in conclusion, asked for increased sup- 
port in such a useful and mighty work, and called 
upon the delegates to use every means in their 
wer to send forth a larger number of earnest, 
-working brethren into the field, which was 
ripe, and only waiting forthe reapers. (Applause. ) 

r. J. Perkins Bacon next read a paper on 
00 4 Methods and Resources, in which 
he refe to the resources possessed by the 
society for carrying on its work, and the best 
means of making them available. The Rev. 
Clement Bailhache, one of the secretaries of 
the society, followed with an interestin 
paper, in which he detailed the principles — 
motives which stimulated the Christian world to send 
forth missionaries to their heathen brethren, and to 
SS darkness which prevailed in foreign lands. 
A discussion followed, in which several of the dele- 

tes participated. The Chairman said he had no 

oubt that the necessary money would be forth- 
— 11 only the missionaries for foreign service 
could be found. Mr. H. M. Bompass, Q. C., moved 
the following resolution :— 

That the pastors and delegates assembled in confe-. 
rence resolve, on behalf of the churches they represent, 
to bring before the members and congregations of the 
various churcbes the pressing needs of the mission for 
further and immediate extension, and pledge themselves 
to do their utmost to raise the necessary funds for 
sending out forthwith twenty additional missionaries. 

a Mr. John Barran, M. P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, attributed the stagnant position of mission 
work to the ineffectual nature of the machinery. 
(Hear, hear.) If England was to hold India it 


and“ Hear, hear )—it would not be through their 
fencing themselves round on every point on which 
they were assailable, but through the power and 
influence of the Gospel, which had knit the hearts 
of thousands of the natives of India to the mother 
country. (Hear, hear.) Mr. E. 8. Robinson, of 
Bristol, and the Rev. J. P. Chown, of London, also 
supported the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried 

In the afternoon a presentation and valedictory 
service was held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
E. B. Underhill, LL.D. The presentation was 
made to the Rev. Charles B. Lewis by his 
missionary brethren in India on his retirement, 
owing to ill-health, from the mission-Held, after 
twenty- seven years’ arduous service, and consisted 
of a beautiful silver tea and coffee service. The 
valedictory ceremony was held to take leave of the 
Rev. Mr. James, of — missionary elect to 
India. 

In the evening a public missionary meeting was 
held in the Leeds Town Hall, which was crowded, 
about 3,000 persons being present. The chair was 


occupied by Sir Henry M. Havelock, M.P., who 
said they ought to thank God for the great mea- 


sure of success which had attended the labours of 
the Baptist Missionary Society in the past, and to 


take courage for the future. (Cheers.) In the 
early days to which he had referred their converts 


might be numbered by a few scores of hundreds, 
but now they extended to something like three 
hundred thousand people. (Applause.) The meet- 
ing was subsequently addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Landels, London; the Rev. G. Kerry, missionary 
from Barresaul, Bengal; the Rev. S. L. Johnson, 
formerly a slave, and now missionary-elect to Cen- 
tral Africa, and other gentlemen. 

This morning the public session of the Union will 
be commenced in the East Parade Chapel, and the 
president will deliver his address, after which a 
deputation from the Congregational Union will be 
received. In the evening the session of the Union 
will be continued, and varicus matters affecting the 
denomination discussed. The session will be 
resumed to-morrow morning, when a paper will be 
read by the Rev. R. H. Marten, B A., on Forms 
of Worldliness prevalent in the Christian Church, 
and a resolution moved on the subject. The 
question of Home and Irish Missions is to be after- 
wards brought forward by the secretary, the Rev. 
J. H. Millard, B.A. In the afternoon the Union 
will consider any business postponed from previous 
meetings. This evening sermons on specific topics 
will be preached in various places of worship by 
Mr. Lockhart, of Liverpool, and by the Revs. J. P. 
Chown, G. W. M‘Cree, and E. G. Gange. To- 
morrow morning, at South Parade Chapel, a sermon 
to Christian workers will be delivered by the Rev. 
Benwell Bird, Plymouth; and in the evening the 
proceedings of the Union will be brought to a close 
with a public meeting in the Town Hall, at which 
Mr. Barran, M.P., will preside, and Mr. Bompas, 
Q.C., the Rev. W. G. Lewis, of London, the Rev. 
E. C. Pike, B. A., and Mr. Spurgeon will speak 
on special topics. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS 


By the end of September people usually return 
from their holiday jaunts to the seaside, lakes, 
springs, and mountains, and settle down to work in 
American cities. Churches which have been closed 
because the members and the major part of the 
flocks were away recreating, again open their doors, 
and the temporary gyrations made during the 
summer heat by two or three contiguous congrega- 
tions are dissolved. In Boston one of the signs of 
returning life and activity is the resumption of the 
ministers’ meetings, which are held every Monday 
morning by the Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and other bodies at their respective head- 
quarters. Once in two months the Congregational 
ministers’ meeting at Pilgrim Hall gives way to the 
Evangelical Alliance, a meeting made up of mivi- 
sters of all Evangelical denominations; and this 
was the case on Sept. 15. The Rev. L. B. Bates 
(Methodist) presided, and the Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
of Brooklyn—formerly so well-known and so highly 
esteemed as the indefatigable and successful pastor 
of Wycliffe Chapel, London—delivered a very able 
and interesting address on ‘‘ The Church : its Loss 
of Power over Society, and the Causes Thereof,” 
which was followed by a discussion. By 
the way, Mr. Thomas, who is doing a great 
and good work at Brooklyn, has escaped the 
% doctoring which obtains almost universally 
in the States, even more than in Scotland, where 
D.D.’s are proverbially as thick as blackberries. 
The Rev. Llewelyn D. Bevan, LL. B., has also 
declined the dubious honour since his settlement in 
New York, although most persons in common 
parlance style him Doctor“ just as nearly every 
clergyman—ministers are all “clergymen” in 


America—somehow gets the courtesy title tacked to 
him in colloquial phrase. As a recent ministerial 
visitor to the States remarked, he was almost 
‘* doctored to death.” The New York Independent 
of Sept. 26 publishes the names of no fewer than 
140 recipients of honorary doctorates, which were 
conferred during last summer by forty-one American 


would not be by swords and bayonets—(applause, 


colleges. There are nearly ten times that number of 


Rev. Joseph Cook. 
secured from New York to give twenty lectures in 
different places. He is to commence the Ist of 
October, and among the first lectures will be four in 
Baltimore. His Boston course in Tremont Temple 
is to consist of only twenty lectures this season, 
and will begin Monday, Nov. 4. The demand for 
Mr. Cook as a public lecturer is ‘almost without 
precedent. Henry Ward Beecher has returned 
from his Californian trip, which is reported to have 
yielded him 10,000 dols. His course was an ova- 
tion: every place being crowded when he was 
announced to preach or to lecture. Some of the 
Western papers thus refer to him: — A larger 
and more attractive man than has ever been sup- 
posed”; one who addresses the higher wants 
which seem to move the heart of man in its better 
moods’; his style, simple and devoid of words 
of learned length and thundering sound; a total 
absence of that straining after rhetorical effect so 
common to public speakers,” whose lectures 
have quicked, elevated, instructed, and stimulated 
our people by their 
ideals.” Such area few of the many estimates which 
indicate the sort of impression Mr. Beecher has left 
behind him. Referring again to the attempts made 
to induce the great London Baptist preacher to 
cross the Atlantic, the @ristian ai 
its last issue, that it paid Mr, Spurgeon one thou- 
sand dollars for a year’s contributions to its 
columns, and it fails to see why lecturing for money 
would be any worse, in him, than writing those 
articles for that money. 


coll universities, and other institutions possess- 
ing the right under State enactments to bestow 
degrees, but the list is not completed, and if it were, 
the essential value of the titles given would be but 


small. Everybody, of course, has heard of 


Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, which rank 


deservedly with the older collegiate institutions at 
home. Brown University, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, and some others, are pretty familiar 
names, and are deserving of all honour. 
But English readers may be pardoned for 
con fessing 1 — more or less dense, of 
Middlebury, 

Western Reserve, and some scores of others—all of 
which are tolerably profuse in dispensing titles. 
It must be remembered, however, that nowadays 
everybody claiming to be somebody, who is not a 
clergyman, and therefore presumably a doctor, or a 
deacon, by which title he is called even when at his 
trade, is a professor, or a colonel, or a general. 
Our Republican cousins dearly love titles ; and they 
need not be grudged the harmless pleasure. 


ickinsov, Wabash, Allegheny, the 


In the last ‘‘ Jottings reference was made to the 
e now find that he has been 


p, clearness, courage, and fine 


ork says, in 


Latest advices from the South report a material 


decrease in the number of fever patients and a 
more hopeful outlook. Up tothe middle of Sep- 
tember 
benevolent contributions continue to flow, the New 


e total mortality has been 6,679. The 
York subscriptions regating on September 21 
$305,589, as against 7,791 the week before. 
There is, however, t ‘‘shrinkage in values in 
the South, one painful illustration of which appears 
in the fact that the income of the Peabod Fund 
for educational purposes in the South has fallen off 
forty per cent. owing to the diminished worth of 
invested wimg A correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Religious Herald, in noticing a growing spirit 
of co-operation between the white and coloured 
Baptists of Virginia, says the coloured ministers 
have been complaining ‘‘ because white ministers 
use them as furniture, picking them up at will and 
laying them down at pleasure; calling them 
brethren in the coloured brethren’s meeting- houses, 
and uncles in their own meeting-houses or on 
the streets, if they are noticed.” The coloured 
Baptists of Virginia are active in miesionary work. 
They are supporting four missionaries in that State 
and are about to send a missionary to Africa, The 
American Board of Foreign Missions, which holds 
its great annual gathering at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on October 15 and following days, has to report 
some falling off in its receipts, although no’ to the 
extent at one time feared. The board has received 
a letter from Mr. Robert Arthin of Leeds, 
England, urging it to undertake a mission in Africa, 
as proposed by Major Malan. Mr. ington is 
the gentleman who has given upward of 55,000 
dollars to the Central African enterprises of the 
Church, the London, and the Baptist Missionary 
Societies, and he now offers 5,000 dollars to the 
American Board toward the establishment of its 
proposed mission, 

The papers are filled with notices of Dean 
Stanley, who is at present making a tour in 
America, He was among the speakers at the 250th 
anniversary at Salem, Mass., of the landing of 
Governor Endicott, and on this occasion the dean 
is reported as having made one of his happiest ad- 
dresses. Subsequently we hear of him as the guest 
of George Bancroft, at Newport, as having been 
entertained in Boston by Mr. Winthrop and the 
Rev. P. Brooks; Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, being 
amongst the guests on the last-named occasion. 
Another prominent figure in the newspapers 
at the present time is President Hayes, who, 
with a considerable family and political party, has 
been making a tour in the Western States as far 
as Dacota territory. While there he was taken to 
see the great Dalrymple farms, eighteen miles west 
of Fargo, which extend six miles along the track 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and embrace 13,000 
acres of wheat under one management. They yield 
this year twenty-five bushels per acre, aggregating 
325,000 bushels, all No. 1 wheat. The crop was 
being threshed by forty steam threshers, and thirty- 
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six cars loaded with wheat were ship daily to 
Duluth and Minneapolis. Upward of fifty teams 
were in sight ploughing for next year’s crop when 
the President and Mrs. Hayes visited the farm. 


Epitome of Aetus. 


Her Majesty and family attended Crathie Church 
on Sunday, the Rev. Dr. Lee, of the High Church, 
Edinburgh. officiating. 

The Prince of Wales and family return from 
Abergeldie on the 15th, On the I7th the Prince is 
expected to leave Marlborough House for Paris, 
to be present at the distribution of prizes at the 
Exhibition. 

Lord John Manners was the only Minister absent 
from the Cabinet Council held on Saturday. The 
Ministers remained together nearly three hours, 
and in the evening most of them left town. 

Sir Stafford Northcote left on Saturday evening 
for Balmoral as the Minister in attendance on the 
Queen. 

The Government have chartered the Allan steam- 
ship Sarmatian to convey the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise to Canada. The Sarmatian 
sailed from Liverpool for Quebec on Friday, and is 
due in the Mersey, on her return voyage, in a 
month. She will then be fitted for the reception of 
Lord Lorne and his suite, and will, as at present 
arranged, sail on November 14. 

Mr. Gladstone has returned to Hawarden Castle 
after his short visit to the Isle of Man. 

Sir Francis Grant, the eelebrated portrait painter, 
died on Saturday at Melton Mowbray in his 
seventy-fifth year. Early in March, 1866, upon 
the death of Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Grant was 
elected President of the Royal Academy, and, in 
accordance with custom, received the honour of 
knighthood. The honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford in 
1870. 

Lord Chelmsford died on Saturday night in his 
eighty-fifth year, at his residence in Eaton-square. 
His lordship, who was the son of Mr. Charles 
Thesiger, for some time Collector of Customs in the 
Island of St. Vincent, was born in London in 1794. 
He joined the navy when very young, and served 
at 3 when only thirteen years old. Quit 
ting the navy, he was called to the Bar in 1818, and 
was made a King’s Counsel in 1834, In 1840 he 
unsuccessfully contested the representation of 


Newark, but shortly afterwards obtained a seat at | workmen of a general reduction in wages. In some 


Woodstock, which he represented till 1844, when 
he accepted the post of Solicitor-General, and was 
returned to Parliament for Abingdon. He was twice 


1852. After the general election of the letter year 
he sat for Stamford, and retained the seat ti 


Chancellor under Lord Derby in 1866 68. His lord- 
ship is succeeded by his eldest son, Major-General 
the Hon. F. A. Thesiger, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces at the Cape of Good Hope. 

There are now only two ex-Lord Chancellors— 
Lord Hatherley and Lord Selborne. By the death 
of Lord Chelmsford a pension of 5,000/. a year 
ceases. 

At a meeting, held in Bradford on Thursday, it 
was resolved to establish a technical school, at an 
estimated cost of 25,0001, Mr. H. W. Ripley pro- 
mising to contribute 2,500/. towards the object, and 
Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P., 500“. Altogether, 12,000/. 
was promised at the meeting. 

A town’s meeting at Birmingham, on Friday, 
approved of the proposal of the Corporation to 
borrow 300,000/. for extending the water supply. 

Waterloo and Charing-croes bridges were thrown 
open to the public free of toll by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at midday on Saturday. Mr. 
Dresser Rogers, who presided in the absence of Sir 
J. M. Hogg, the chairman of the Board, received 
the key from the Waterloo Bridge Company, and 
declared the bridge open free to the public for 
ever. The barriers were then removed, and there 
was a scramble among the crowd as to who should 
be the first to cross. A similar ceremony took 
place at the Charing-cross foot-bridge. The former 
was purchased for 475,000“. the latter for 
98, 5407, 

On Thursday an important discussion was held 
with closed doors in the Court of Common Council, 
relative to a numerously-signed petition against 
the ring cf removal of Leadenhall Market to 
Smithfield, 

Lord Claud J. Hamilton has written to Mr. Glad- 
storie in reference to a recent assertion of the right 
hon. gentleman that the constituencies of the 
country when an opportunity has chanced to occur 
and the question has been tried have returned in 
large majority those who disapprove of the conduct 
of the Ministry. Mr. Gladstone states that he does 
not see any reason why he should reply to questions 
involving only a part of the case, rather than deal, 
as he means to do if he can find time, with the 
whole of it. 

Mr. Bright, in answer to an invitation to attend 
the Peace Congress lately held at Savona, addressed 
a letter to Professor Sbarbaro, of the University of 
Macerata, in which he says that the situation of 
Europe at the present moment is deplorable, as its 
nations are groaving under the weight of enormous 
armies and burdensome taxation. The remedy for 
this, Mr. Bright maintains, is free trade. If tariffs 


he | in the following simple figures: 
was raised to the Woolsack in 1858, under the | of iron and steel rails imported into the States was 


Administration of Lord Derby. He was again Lord 


mutual knowledge and intercourse would become so 
intimate that the ambition of monarchs and of 
statesmen would be impotent to force them into war. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Liberal 
party at Chatham on Friday, it was unanimously 
resolved to form a Liberal ‘‘ Seventy” upon the 
Birmingham system, and the party will now be 
thoroughly reorganised. 

Lord John Campbell on Thursday met his sup- 

rters in Glasgow to form a Liberal organisation 
or Argyleshire. Lord Colin said the doubt regard. 
ing the recent contest arose from want of organiea- 
tion, and, if that organisation had existed, his 
majority would, he believed, have been larger. 

The wooden frame and machinery, by means of 
which the Egyptian obelisk was raised and placed 
in — upon its pedestal, have been taken down, 
and the huge mass of granite now stands without a 
single support. So far as the Needle itself is con- 
cerned, everything is complete, but it will be some 
time before the contractor will be clear of the 
works. The Sphinxes have yet to be erected, and 
they are not at present upon the spot. 

Mr. J. B. Gough addressed crowded temperance 
meetings last week at Plymouth and Gloucester. 
At the former the Bishop of Exeter presided. At 
the latter Mr. Gough somewhat went out of his 
way to ask the people of Great Britain to beware of 
universal suffrage. It worked awfully in America 


In the cities the vilest and the lowest were ruling. 


about forty per cent. 


| 


What did they think of a prize-fighter, a black-leg, 
being sent into Congress to represent one of the 
most intelligent districts in New York? A great 
battle — have to be fought in the States, and 
he hoped to go back and stand side by side with 
those fighting for the right and the true. 

A Temperance Conference is being held at Bir- 
mingham. It commenced on Sunday, and will last 
until the end of the week. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., at Maidstone, said 
the best remedy for depression of trade was the 
cultivation of greater intelligence in those persons 
engaged in manufactures. If England were to win 
back its position it must be by improving the 
character of its fabricated wares expressly for 
exportation. 

Colliers’ wages at Burnley have been reduced 10 
per cent. in consequence of the depression of trade, 
and at most of the pits only four days a week are 
being worked. 

In consequence of continued depression in the 

lass trade, Messrs. Chance Brothers, Spon-lane 
lass Works, Oldbury, have given notice to their 
of the branches the proposed reduction is equal to 
he men appear determined 


to resist, and a strike i ted. 
Attorney-General, first in 1845.46, and again in | resist, and a strike is expec 


If any proof were wanting of the decline of our 
iron trade with the United States it would be found 
Ip 1873 the value 


nearly four millions of pounds sterling, but in the 
last financial year, it had fallen to 1,060/. The 
trade is practically at an end, because the furnaces 
and mills in America can make all the iron required 
in the shape of rails. 

A site has, says the British Medical Journal, 
been secured for erecting a crematorium near 
London by the Cremation Society of Great Britain ; 
and Mr. Eassie, C.E., has been instructed to erect 
upon it a pyre of the kind designed by Gorini, and 
now in use at Milan. 

The large clock for the new Law Courts will 
shortly be placed in the main tower facing the 
Strand. It will be larger than any metropolitan 
clock except Big Ben, and will have two dials of 

un metal, each nine feet in diameter, with gilt 

gures and hands, and adorned by ornamental 
framework terminating with gables. The distance 
from the ground to the roof of the case will be 114 
feet, and the dials will therefore be visible at a 
great distance. 

Sunday wes the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
William Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, in the 
year 1536, 


The wreck of the Princess Alice, as she lies on 
the south shore of the Thames off Woolwich, was 
disposed of on Friday by public auction for the 
sum of 350/, 


The Mansion House fund for the relief of the 
sufferers through the foundering of the Princess 
Alice now amounts to 33,000/., and an intimation 
has been made that no more money will be needed. 
There are a great many new cases coming in, and the 
orphans will absorb a vast sum of mcney, but there 
is no ground for thinking that the fund will not be 
entirely adeyuate to all requirements. Money con- 
tinues to come in. At the adjourned inquest, on 
Friday, a number of additional witnesses were 
called, chiefly seamen, one of them having been a 
passenger on board the foundered ship. They were 
unanimous iu declaring that the 8 was 
caused by the unskilful handling of the Princess 
Alice. One of these was a student at Mr. Spur- 
geon’s College, who said that in his opinion the 
collision was inevitable. Everything was done by 
the Bywell Castle’s crew to save life. Captain 
Harrison and the pilot appeared perfectly sober. 
The first engineer of the Bywell Castle declared 
that all the officers on board the ship were sober 
when the collision occurred. The inquest was 
resumed yesterday, and the Board of Trade inquiry 
commences on Monday. 


Pumping operations continue at Abercarne, but 
the process is necessarily a slow one. The Mansion 


were abolished or made very moderate, the nations | House fund for the relief of the widows and orphans 


of Europe would trade freely with each other, their 
commercial interests would multiply, and their 


| 


amounted on Monday to 24,000/. With the sums 
subscribed elsewhere the total is over 40,00U/. It is 


believed, however, that 50,000/. will be required to- 
meet all the claims of the sufferers. 

The funeral of Sir Thomas' Biddulph took place on 
Monday at Clewer village church. Among the 
mourners were the Duke of Connaught and the 
Marquis of Lorne. The Qaeen and several of the 
Princesses sent wreaths, which were placed on the 
grave. 

In aid of the propored Home Rule Conference at 
Dublin on the 2lst, the Home Rule Confedera- 
tion“ has decided to hold an International Con- 
vention,” to which the ‘‘ more active spirits” in 
England are to be invited. The prospect that the 
various conventions and conferences will pass over 
in perfect harmony is not very encouraging, but 
a Mr. Parnell may accomplish what Mr. Butt 

as failed to do. 

A clerk in the Liverpool branch of the Bank of 
England has absconded with notes to the amount 
of 15,0002, 


Great preparations are being made at the Palais 
de I’Industrie in Paris for the ceremony of the dis- 
tribution of the Exhibition prizes on the 2lst. The 
place holds 21,000 seats, 11,000 of which are 
reserved for official persons and exhibitors and 
10,000 for invitations. On the day after the cere- 
mony the Marshal will give a grand dinner and ball 
at Versailles, and 10,000 invitations will be sent 
out. The park will be lit up by the electric light, 
and there will be illuminations and fireworks. The 
King of Spain, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Prince of Denmark, Prince Henry of Holland, 
the Duc d’Aoste, the Count and Countess of 
Flanders, and the Archdukes Victor and Frederic 
of Austria are expected to be present. 

The Emperor William, it is now stated at Berlin, 
pro to resume the government in person when 
the Anti-Socialist Bill has become law. The North 
German Gazette confirms statements already pub- 
lished that the Emperor has received a great 
number of threatening Ictters during the past few 
months. The majority of these letters are reported 
to have been dated from London. 

The Emperor William’s return to Berlin has been 
postponed, in uence of his physician’s advice 
that he should spend a short time longer as after 
cure” at Wiesbaden. 

The Anti-Socialist Bill awaits a second reading 
in the Reichstag. The negotiations between the 
representatives of Government and of the majority 
in Parliament have, it is said, thus far lead to no 
satisfactory result, but the negociations for a com- 
promise continue, The two serious points of differ- 
ence are the restriction of the bill to two years and 
a half and the clause forbidding the suppression of 
Socialist journals for articles published before the 
enactment of the bill. 

The German geographer Petermann, according to 
a Berlin paper, committed suicide through domestic 
discords. His father and brother had the same 
sad end. 

The funeral of the late Mr. Justice Keogh took 
place on Thursday in the cemetery attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church at Bonn. His last hours, 
it is stated, were tranquil, and he received the 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church. His 
wife and his daughter, with her husband, Mr. 
James Murphy, Q.C., were present; and Curran, 
the valet whom he 41 a tit of delirium, 
was at the funeral. The Irish Nationalist journals 
last week again contained violent attacks on his 
memory. 

The Daily News correspondent at Malta tele- 
graphs that the last of the Indian contingent have 
now left, and that their departure is much regretted 
by the inhabitants. The conduct of the men during 
their stay in Malta has, the correspondent says, 
been worthy of the highest praise. 

The death of the King of Burmah is at last offi- 
cially announced. Prince Thee Bau has proclaimed 
— — succession. Everything is reported 
quiet at Mandalay. 

A telegram in the 7'imes states that Scindiah was 
invested with the Order of the Empire of India in 
full Durbar at Gwalior on Sept. 21. Many guests 
were present. The Maharajah, it is stated, was 
** gracious and conciliatory.” 

An agreement has been arrived at between France 
and England respecting the composition of the 
Egyptian Cabinet. The Ministry of Public Works 
is to be given to M. Bligniére, a Frenchman, and 
he will have the management of the railways and 
State lands, while the Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, will have control over the ports. 

Yellow fever is reported to be increasing to an 
alarming extent in the country districts in the 
Southern States of America. 

According to news received at Washington, the 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud Sioux Indians have 
left the reservations of Dakota and are moving 
towards the West, probably for the purpose of 
joining the fugitive Cheyenne Indians, — 

Forty estates at Santa Cruz, the Danish posses- 
sion in the West Indies, are reported to have been 
burnt by the revolted negroes, many of whom have 
been shot. The fugitive women and children have 
been embarked for St. Thomas, A French — has 
arrived and landed troops, and other French, 
American, and British ships of war are expected, 


— — 


We understand that Mr. Francis George Heath's 
„ Plea for the Culture of Ferns,” illustrated, bas 
just reached a fifth edition. 

No. lof ‘Politics for the People,” a penny 
pamphlet of sixteen closely printed pages, consists 
of a reprint of Mr, Gladstone’s article u England's 
Mission, from the NineleenthCentury, 
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bee UNION of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 


THIRTY-NINTH AUTUMNAL MEETING, 
AT LIVERPOOL, 
OcToBerR 14TH — 18TH. 
Chairwan— Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
GENERAL PROGRAMME, 
Monpbay, October 14th. 

A Meeting of the Finance Committee of the Church Aid 
Society in the Ladies’ Vestry of Great George-street 
Chepel, st 5 p.m. 

A Sermon in Great George-street Chapel at 7 p.m by the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale 


College. 
Tours, October 15th. 


The Assembly in Great George-street Chapel at 9.30 am. 
I. Devotional Service. 2 Chairman’s Address. 3. Re- 
solution (a) To be moved by the Rev. A. Thomson, 
D. D, and seconded by John W. Willans, Esq. :—*‘ That 
the Assembly, while heartily recognising ali Churches 
which are faithful to Evangelical truth and ready to co- 
operate with them in el] Chrstian service, is impressed 


with the importance of the increase of a healthy denomi- | 
nat onsl sentiment in the Congregational body, in order 


to the due administration of Congregatiouslism as a 
Church polity, and the adequate development of the 
resources of the Churches for the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom; that it earnestly commends the adoption in 
all the Churches of some method of systematic teachin 
in the Scriptural principles of Church organisation — 
order; and that it instructs the Committee, in prospect 
of the Jubilee of the Union in 1881, to make timely 
arrangements for the use of special means during that 
year, by publications and otherwise, for the popular 
exposition of the principles and adaptations of Congre- 
gationalism, and for the promotion of knowledge in 
regard to its history.” (5). To be moved by the Fev. 8. 
Pearson, M.A, and seconded by T. Minshall, Esq. :— 
“ That the Assembly hereby instructs the Committee to 
enter into immediate correspondence with the repre- 
seutatives of the Non-Established Evangelical Churches, 
with a view to a Conference at an early date on matters 
connected with the religious condition of England, ana 
the co-operation of those Churches for the promotion of 
faith and godliness among the people.” 
Sectional Meetings, st 3 30 p.m. 1710 Hope Hall. Chair- 
man, Joshua Nicholson, Leg. Paper by the Rev. H T. 
Kobjohns, B.A, on the question Whether better 


| 


arrangemerts cannot be made through County Unions 


cr otherwiee fur the Certifying of Ministers.” A Short 
paper will leo be read in this section by the Rev. R. 
Anon on “Tre Removal and Settlement of Ministers.” 
2. In the Rooms of the Young Meus Christian Arso- 
cistion, Mount Pleasant. Chairman, W. Woodall, Esq. 
P+per by the Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A, on “Hime 
Reunion.“ 

A Meeting of the Executive of the Church Aid Society in the 
Ladies’ Vestry of Great George-street Chap: |, at 4 p.m, 

A Public Meeting in Great George-street Chapel (at 6.30 p.m.) 
for the Exposition and Enforcement of Free Church 
Principles. Chairmen — Wm. Crosfield, Esq., J.P. 
Acdresses by the Revs E. K. Conder, M. A., H. Allon, 
D.D., and J G. Rogers, B.A. 

A Welsh Pubic Meeting in the Tabernale, at 7 p.m. 
Chairman, T. Wiliams, Eeg., J. F., Merthyr Tydvil. 
Addresses by the Reva. Dr. W. Rees, W. Emlyn Jones, 
and D. Oliver, and Dr. T. Rees. 

A Meeting at Chadwick Mount Chapel at 7.30 p.m. Ad- 
dresses by the Revs. Geo. Martin, J. Ervine, and H. 
Arnold. 

A Meeting at Wavertree at 730 pm. Addresses by the 
Revs, A. Rowland, LL.B., K. Balgarnie, and A. J 
Griffith. 

A Serm: u at Toxteth Park Chapel, at 7.30 p.m., by the Rev 
H. Arnold Thomas, M.A. 


Wepnespay, October 16th. 

The Assembly in Great George-street Chepel at 930 a.m. 
I. Devotional Service. 2. The Reception of Representa- 
tives of other Bodies. 3 A Paper by Henry Lee, Esq, 
J. P., “On the Church Aid Society, and our Responsi- 
bi ities in regard to it.” 4. A Resolution to be moved 
by the Rev. E. J. Hartland, and seconded by Allert 
Spicer, Esq , vu, That the Assembly urges the claims of 
the Church Aid snd Home Missionary Society upon tie 
attention of the pastors and deacons of the Churches; 
suggests the f. rmation of an aux liery of the Society iu 
every Congregational Church in England; and expresses 
the hope that the several County Associations will take 
imme date steps by deputation and otherwise to diffuse 
throughout the Churches a spirit of bold and generous 
enterprise in promoting the objects which the Society 
contemplates.” 

Sectional Meetings at 3.30 p.m. I. In Hope Hall. Chairman 
—Heury Wright, Esq., J.P. A Paper by the Rev. T. 
Willis, on the importance of so conducting Rome Mis- 
rionary effort as to gather its fut into Churcies, and 
preferably into Churches which give promise of early 
sel support. 2. In the rooms of the Young Meu’s 
Christian Association, Mount Pleasant. Chairman—E., 
Crimwade, Esq, J.P. A Paper by the Rev. J. Mac- 
Dougall, On the Duty of Carrying out the Law of 
Christ in Political Conduct, and of impressing the 
Collective Action of the Nat ou as far as possible with 
Christian Ii fluence.“ 

A Meeting of the Special Committee on Desi able Reforms 
in our College System, in the Ladies“ Vestry of Great 
George-street Chapel, at 4 p.m. 

A Pu lic Meeting in the Philharmonic Hall, at 6.30 p m., for 
the furth rance of the objects of the Church aid and 
Home Missionary Society. Chairman, 8. Morley, 
oh M.P. Addresses by the Revs. A. Rale gh, D. U., 
R. W. Dale, M. A., and A. Hannay. 

A Meeting for Seawen in South Bethel, at 7.30 =. Chair- 
man, Wm. Crosfield, jun, Esq. Addresses by the Kevs, 
Sept. March, B. A., aud T. Greenbury. 

Tuurspvay, Octobec 17, 

The Assembly in Grest George-street Chapel, at 930 a.m. 
This Meeting will be specially devotional, with con. 
f-rence on the state of the Churches in regard to religion. 
A Paper on the subject will be read by the Rev. J. C, 
Harrison. To be followed by conference and prayer. 

A Meeting of the Church Aid Council in Great George- 
street Lecture-room, at 4 p.m. 


A Meeting tor Working Men in the Concert Hall, Lord 


Nelson street, at 7.30 p.m. Ciairm n, Wm, Armitage, 
Esq., J.P. Addresses by the Kevs. W. F. Callaway, 
Ed. White, and E. He ber Evaus. 

A Meeting at Bootle, at 7.30 pm. Addresses ly the Rev. 
J. Kennedy, D. D., E. W. Shalders, Ba, and J, 
Chadburn. 

A Meeting at Norwood, at 7.30 p.m. Addresses by the Revs, 
J. K. Nuttall, II. Batchelor, aud S. Hebditch. 

A Fermon at Edge Hill Chapel by the Kev, II. Allon, D. D, 
at 7.30 p m. 


Faipay, October 18th. 

A Sermon to Children in Crescent Chapel, by the Rer. 
CJ. C. New, of Hastings, at 6.30 p m. 

A Meeting for Young Men at 8 p.m. Chairman, J. H. 
Simpson, Esq. Addresses by the Revs. A. Norris, J. 
Morlsis Jones, and W. M. Statham. 

A Meeting tor Seamen in Westminster Chapel at 7.30 p.m. 
Addresses by T. Stratten, Esq. (Hu'l), and the Revs. 
T. Greenbury, J. G. Rogers, B A,, and Dr. T. Rees. 

There will also be the following meetings :—1. Birken; 

head. Addresses by the Revs. J. Stoughton, I. D., W. 8. 

Clarkson, B.A., and J. P. Gledstone.— 2. Warrington. 

Chairman, 8. Rigby, Eeq. Addresses by the Rev. A. 

McAuslane, DD, W. Cuthbertson, B.A, and W. Lenwood, 

B.A., LL.B.—3. Ormskirk, A Sermon by the Rev. H. 

Simon.—4, St. Helens. Addresses by the Revs. G. 8. 

Barrett, B. A., J. M. Hannay Valentine, and D. B. Hooke.— 

5. Southport. Chairman, 8. Boothroyd, Esa. Addresses 

by the Revs. R. Bruce, M A., P. Colborne, end H. Tarrant. 

It is hoped that Members will teke an active part in the 
discussion and Conference alike of the Wednesday’s and 

Thursday's Session; and it is suggested that those woo 

intend to do so should send their cards to the Secretary or 

Chairman.) 

GENERAL INFORMATION, 


1. Central Offices of the Union st Great George-street 
Chapel, including Enquiry Office, Waiting Rooms, Lava- 
tories, &c. 

2. Inthe Assembly Rooms, opposite Great George-street 
Chapel. (a). Cloak-room (with attendants). (5). Writing- 
room. (e). Telegraph and Post Office. 

A. Smoke rooms at Cocoa Rooms, 75, Great George- 
street. 

4. Reading Room, Young Men's Christian Association, 


No. 13 on Map. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


6 TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS—OCTOBER, 1878. 


LIVERPOOL, MONDAY, OCTOBER Irn, 
Tabernac'e (Rev. Dr. Taomas’s), Netherfield Road. 
EDWARD BAINES, * of Leeds, (President of the 
Association) will preside, at 7.30. 
Spraxtrs.—W. 8. Caine, Esq. Liverpool; Rev. Arthur 
Hall, London; W. H. Conyers, Esq., Leeds; Rev. D. B. 
Hooke, Mold; J. R. Scatliffe, Esq.. M D., London; Rev. J. 
S. Russell, M. A., Baysweter; Thos, Scarborough, Eeq. 

Halifax. 
CHESTER, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15rn, 

The Meeting will be held at Northgate Street Chapel. 
The MAYOR OF CHESTER, W. FARISH, Esq., will 
preside, at 7.30. 

Speaxers.—Rev. George Hinds, of Leeds; Rev. John 
Morgan, London; Rev. J. 8. Russell, M. A., Bayswater; G. 
B. Sowerby, jun., Esq , Wood Green. 

SOUTHPORT, TUESDAY, OCTOBER I5ru, 
Upper Portland Street Congregational Church, 7.30. 
Chairman—E. J. RIMMER, Esq. 

Speakers —Rev. A. Morton Brown, LI. D., Cheltenham ; 
Rev. G. M. Murphy, London; Thos. Scarborough, Eq, 
Halifax; Rev. G. Thompson, Halifax; Rev. J. T. Wood- 

house, Southport ; Rev. W. H. Dyson, Southport. 


Sr. HELEN’S, TUESDAY, OCTOBER lörn, 
Assembly Rooms, Independent Schools, Brook Street. 
His Worship the MAYOR, Mr. Alderman JOSEPH COOK, 
will preside, at 7.15. 

Speakers.— Rev. Arthur Hall; Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A.; 

Rev. Geo. Snashall, B. A.; Rev. R. J. Ward. 
G. M. MURPHY, 

G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., 


GENERAL CONFERENCE on FOREIGN 
MISSIONS will be held in the CONFERENCE 
HALL, MILDMAY PARK, from the 22nd to the 25th 
OctoseR. Papers will be read and addresses given by 
missionaries and others of great competence aud experience 
relative to the -. nature, extent, and results of 
missions in South and Central Africa, Egypt, Syria, India, 
China, Polynesia, Europe, &c., among Roman Catholics, 
Mshomedans, Buddhists, Hindoos, and idolaters generally. 
Admission te the morning aud afternoon meetings will be 
freely given to the public by tickets, which may be had on 
application to the Rev. E. Stotrow, at the Conference Hall. 
Evening Meetings are quite open, and will be termi- 
nated by one in Exeter Hall, on Fripay, the 25th, presided 
over by the Earl of Suarrespury. Hours of admission, 
10 30 a.m., 3 and 7 p.m. 


Hon. Sees. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 
10, u, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 

Drawing and dining rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 9d per day each 
person. Dinner at six. Established twenty years, 


* LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Chief Office—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Capital—£100,000. 


TrustTKes—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M. P., Thomas 
Lambert, Esq. 

All kinds of Life Assurauce Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstamers. Second-class lives assured, 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed. Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 

&LFRED T. BOWSER Manacer. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Condue ed by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A.,, 
(Gold Medallist) University of Loudon, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct‘on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper c'asses. Inclusive terms from £45 per aunum. 

or particulars apply as above. 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS 
Manufactured by 
CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 


Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messrs, C. and C. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Mauufactory. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


and 
MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S 
“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


Compas; Five Octaves. 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SETS of REEDS of TWO ANDA 
HALF OCTAVES EACH, KNEE SWELL. 
Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, 


Illustrated Price List free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND COS 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE, 


NEW ORGAN _ HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years System. 


— — — — — 


ORGAN MODEL. 


NEW 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedale, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the ‘Three Years System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen tops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


— —— ee eee — 
— — 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 


Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guineas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, a: d 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, aud is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
Le., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to & 

Breaktast Cup, costing less than ahalfpenny. 
CocoAriINA i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, tible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s, 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam -street, London, W.C 
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TO CORRESFONDENTS. 

% Joseph Firth.” His letter, though dealing with an 
important question, contains extraneous matter which 
de can hardly expect us to insert. 

„The insertion of the first article on Erastianism,’ 
promised in our last, is unavoidably postponed. 


The Honconformist: 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1878. 


— 


THE WEEK. 

A spEcIAL Cabinet Council was held on 
Saturday to discuss the Government policy 
relative to Afghanistan. As the Ministers sat 
for three hours, and subsequently dispersed to 
their country residences, their decisions may be 
supposed to have been final. Events have left 
them but little choice of alternatives. Shere 
Ali has not been inactive. He has, in fact, 
taken the initiative in warlike demonstrations. 
While an Anglo-Indian force, some 5,000 
strong, under General Roberts has been ad- 
vancing from Jamrood, a British fort near the 
entrance of the Kbyber Pass, the Ameer has 
sent forward a body of some 6,000 infantry to 
defend the mountain fortress of Ali Musjid, and 
perhaps to make plundering excursions across 
the frontier. But probably the main object of 
the Afghan chief is to make sure of the alle- 
giance of the hill tribes, some of whom—the 
Khyberees in particular—are inolined to side 
with the Indian Government if adequately 
supported. The policy of Lord Lytton and 
his advisers is partially revealed by the Cal- 
outta correspondent of the Times. The attempt 
to penetrate Afghanistan iu force will not be 
made this year—the commissariat arrange- 
ments being, as usual, imperfect—but there is 
to be ‘‘a strong military demonstration” on the 
frontier before proceeding to ulterior measures. 
For this purpose troops will be collected at 
Peshawur and the garrison at Jamrood streng- 
thened so as to command the entrance to the 
Khyber, and, if necessary, to seize the strong- 
hold of Ali Musjid ; the issue of the Bholan will 
be secured beyond the possibility of attack ; and 
troops will be advanced into the Khoorum 
Valley. Troops are now in motion for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing the garrison of Quettah, but 
it is not considered expedient to hazard an 
advance on Oandahar at present, unless, which 
is most improbable, an opportunity offers for 
seizing it by a coup de main.“ A further oppor- 
tunity of repentance will be afforded to Shere 
Ali, and if he still remain intractable he will 
have to take the consequences.“ The general 
belief at Calcutta is that the Ameer will neither 
accept Lord Lytton’s terms nor offer an apology 
for the acts of his representative at Ali Musjid. 


It still remains to be seen how far Russia has 
helped to bring about the present imbroglio in 
Afghanistan. On the one hand it is stated 
from St. Petersburg that the Czar, who has 
been pressed by the Emperor William to avoid 
raising any fresh complication, has in the 
strongest language expressed his beartiest 
desire fora peaceable solution of the difficulty ; 
on the other hand, the Russian papers freely 
and almost unanimously avow their satisfac- 
tion at the differences which have arisen, and 
advocate such a benevolent neutrality as is 
implied by supplying Shere Ali with arms, 
money, and military advice, with a view to 
prevent the conquest of Afghanistan and the 
occupation of Cabul. It is maintained in these 
journals that if Afghanistan were subdued by 
British arms it would be a permanent menace 
to the Russian position in Central Asia, and 
that the state of things which has arisen in the 
North-West of India will enable the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin in their own 
way in Bulgaria and Roumelia, without the 
interference of Great Britain. This contingency 
excites the ire of some of our most anti-Russian 
papers, which predict that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet will be obliged to come to terms with 
Prince Gortschakoff with a view to buy off 
Russian opposition on the Afghan frontier. ‘‘ In 
fact,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, the Treaty 


of Berlin may already be regarded as a dead | The writer of this letter in the Pal! Mall Gazette | 


8 


letter in the very particulars upon which 
our Plenipotentiaries most prided themselves, 
while some of the unrepealed provisions of the 
San Stefano Treaty will soon be pressed upon 
attention. Russian diplomacy is quite aware of 
the extraordinary advantages it has gained, and, 
having been allowed to get England’s proud 
head ‘in chancery,’ will not release it except on 
handsome terms. Of this we may be sure.” 


At this juncture the Austro-Hungarian 
Government have their hands full. With 
somewhat of a flourish of complacenvy, General 
Philippovich has officially—and as it appears 
somewhat prematurely—announced that the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
is an accomplished fact, and that a very large 
majority of the inhabitants welcome the cessa- 
tion of hostilities with assurances of devotion to 
the Austrian Emperor. His Majesty has re- 
sponded in an autograph letter, thanking the 
commander-in-chief and the officers and 
soldiers who have served in the cam- 
paign, and expressing a hope that an era 
of peace, reconciliation, and prosperity for the 
occupied countries will now commence. It is 
said that five out of the eleven Austrian divi- 
sions at present in Bosnia will be recalled 
during the present month. The success of 
the campaign has induced the Porte, which 
definitely refuses to accept any convention, to 
issue a passionate circular to the Powers re- 
questing them to compel Austria to conform 
to the declaration made by her Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Congress of Berlin, and stating 
that unless Austria arrests the advance of her 
troops, and puts a stop to the barbarities com- 
mitted by them, until the decision of the Powers 
has been given, the Porte, while desiring 
to maintain friendly relations, will con- 
sider her to have violated international 
law. The close of the military campaign 
in Bosnia has ushered in a political crisis 
at Vienna and Pesth. In view of the early 
meeting of the two Legislatures, and the serious 
financial deficit, both Oabinets have resigned, 
and only hold office till the Emperor has ap- 
pointed their successors. Francis Joseph has 
been taking counsel with leading men of all 
parties, in order that the difficulties in which 
he is placed may be satisfactorily solved. 


The perplexities that prevail at Oonstanti- 
nople are revealed in the significant announce- 
ment that Sir Austen Layard is coming to 
London to consult with the Government on the 
present state of Eastern affairs; the Porte 
having refused to adopt the English project of 
reform for Asia Minor without important 
modifications.” Although this intention seems 
to have somewhat abated the claims of Turkey, 
the prospect of an arrangement is dubious. The 
pashas protest against the independence of the 
various ministries being hampered by foreign 
supervision, and the administration of the 
finances in provinces being entrusted to 
foriegn hands. They object, in short, to 
the means of exaction by which they live being 
cut off. There were once times when such 
vested interests in plunder and corruption were 
successfully resisted by the Padishah. But 
those times are gone. The Sultan is described 
as ‘‘a difficult man to drive—jealous, susceptible, 
suspicious.” He is very reetive, and when 
matters come to a crisis by the presentation of 
the English programme, it is feared he may 
‘become unmanageable,” and lose all self- 
control. He is already painfully conscious of a 
growing unpopularity, and the imauns are 
preaching against him. This is the report as 
to the state of things in Constantinople: 


And this teaching tells, for the masses are suffering. 
Not only the sixty destitute thousands who, driven 
from their homes and their harmless life in Roumelia, 
famish in Stamboul on such uncertain dole as hard- 
straitened charity can afford—not only the proletariat, 
the band-to-mouth class of this great city—but the well- 
employed, the middle-class, the habitual eaters of plen- 
toous bread and wearers of decent clothing. Savings 
are all gone ; Five per Cents. and Six per Cents. and 
Bons du Trésor have been sold for a song. Earnings 
come in in paper money that procures day by day less 
and less bread, and the wolf is at every door, Maho- 
medan society is fretful from end to end. The Cabinet 
stews in anxiety ; it cannot rally to any action ; and, if 
it could, what should it do! 


from which we quote, eays that the sym- 
pathies of the army, which is already grumbling 
about its pay, are with the insurgents in Albania, 
Bosnia, and Rhodope, and he expresses serious 
fears of the result. He further remarks that 
matters have come to such a pass that the Sultan 
may, ere long, have to be deposed, and a new 
one put in his place, on whose behalf England 
will have to govern the Turkish Empire 


The controversy as to the significance of the 
Parliamentary elections that has taken place 
since 1874 still goes on. Lord Claude Hamilton 
has challenged Mr. Gladstone to make good 
his statement that these elections have been in 
general adverse to the Government, and the 
right hon. gentleman promises to do so in his 
own time, when he can deal with the whole 
case. Mr. Adam, M.P., has entered the lists, 
and taking January, 1876, as the starting-point 
—the year when the Eastern Question came 
into prominence—ho states that since then 
up to the present time there have been eighty- 
three elections, of which fifty-seven were con- 
tested. Exclusive of those of Ireland, which were 
decided on special grounds, aud not taking into 
account Greenock and Argyleshire, which were 
splendid Liberal victories, Mr. Adam finds that 
his party have gained ten seats and lost only 
one, and that the aggregate voting power of the 
Conservatives in these contests was 104,697, 
while that of the Liberals was 116,139. These 
are substantially the conolusions lately stated in 
the Scotsman, and from them the right hon. gentle- 
man draws the inference that the heart of the 
country is beating as warmly towards the 
Liberal cause as it did before the Eastern Ques- 
tion came to the front. At all events the 
Government cannot claim an overwhelming 
preponderance of public opinion in their favour, 
and they prudently recognise the fact by 
declining to dissolve Parliament. 


It was thought by some sanguine Scotchmen 
that the shabby treatment received by the 
Duke of Argyll during the recent election for 
Argyleshire, at the hands of the Conservatives, 
would induce his grace to reconsider his unique 
position as a Liberal peer in relation to the dis- 
establishment question. It appears, however. 


from a letter published in the Glasgow 
Herald, that the duke remains exactly 
of the same mind as before. Following 


in the wake of the Marquis of Lorne, 
who took similar ground in his farewell 
speech to his constituents, his grace has thought 
it worth while to contest the views exp 
by Mr. Adam in a recent address at Alloa as to 
the origin and bearing of the Scotch Patronage 
Act, and he testily denies that a. that 
means the Scotch Kirk has been reduced to the 
position of a sect. His grace once more pro- 
tests against the Liberal party being mixed up 
with the disostablishment question, and says :— 
The Liberation Society may be quite right in thinking 
that the Northeru Establishment can be overthrown 
more easily than the Southern. But they appear to 
appreciate better than Mr. Adam the leverage which 
they will gain by taking this easiest step first. ‘hat 
the common Presbyterianism of Scotland will suffer by 
Disestablishment, so long as Episcopacy continues to 
receive national recognition and support in England, is 
a consideration which weighs much with me, That 
common Presbyterianism involves and represents 
principles of infinitely greater 2 than any of 
the differences which divide Presbyterians among 
themselves. These no have been in past times, 
and I venture to think they still are, intimately con- 
nected with Liberal politics in Scotland, I object to 
their being dethroned from that position in national 
recognition and acknowledgment which is the great 
achievement of our national history. 
The Duke of Argyll’s fresh protest comes a 
little too late, and will only excite pity for his 
rverseness. Seeing the rush of the tide in 
Bootland. and the drifting with it of such obser- 
vant politicians as Mr. Adam, his grace would 
have done wisely, especially in view of recent 
events, to have * silent on the subject. 


During the past week death has removed 
from mundane life several public men—emi- 
nent in their several spheres—including Lord 
Chelmsford, who as Sir F. Thesiger once 
occupied a brilliant position at the Bar; Sir 
Francis Grant, the accomplished President 
of the Royal Academy; Mr. Whalley, 
who, in spite of his eccentricities, was 
a politician of inflexible 28 and of no 
mean ability, aud always faithful to Liberal 
principles; and Mr. George Thompson, whose 
untiring labours and fervid eloquence on behalf 
of Parliamentary reform, and lly of the 
anti-slavery cause, in years gone by, will be freeh 
in the — of not a ſew af our readers. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT SHEFFIELD. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Church 
Congress was held in Sheffield last week. The 
proceedings commenced on Tuesday by an openin 
service in the parish church, which was we 
attended, notwithstanding the wet weather. 
Amongst the members of the Episcopal bench pre- 
sent were the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of Ripon and Carlisle, Sodor and Man, and Penn- 
sylvania, as well as the vicar of Sheffield, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Carr Glyn. The Bishop of Ripon 
(Dr. Bickersteth) preached an eloquent sermon from 
John xvi. 12—13, 1 have many things to say 
unto you, but you cannot hear them now. How- 
beit when the Spirit of truth is come, He will 
guide you into all truth, &. Acrowded audience 
assembled at two o’clock in the Albert Hall at the 
opening session of the Congress, the ladies pre- 
ponderating. For the following abbreviated report 
we are mainly indebted to a lively sketch in the 
Sheffield Independent, which has devoted much 
= to a more extended account of the proceedings 
of the Congress, The prayer prepared for the occa- 
sion having been read by the Rev. Charles Sisum 
Wright, 

THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, 


The Archbishop of York forthwith proceeded, 
amid the cheers of the meeting, to address his 
right reverend brethren, reverend brethren, 
and brethren of the laity.” A word of disappoint- 
ment at finding himself compelled at this late hour 
to discuss the elementary question whether any 
one ought to attend the Church Congress at all, 
led up to a reply to those who bave urged that it 
is not expedient so todo. The meeting was clearly 
with his grace in his good-humoured but vigorous 
onslaught on those who bad been beseeching the 
Evangelical clergy to withhold their presence. The 
archbishop put into polite language the sentiment 
that these good men might as well save themselves 
the trouble of protesting, for Church Congresses 
were now an established fact. They would 
still be held, whoever might stay away, simply 
because Church people liked them, and the 
meeting seemed much to enjoy the intimation 
that the harp would still be strung, even 
though the strings were fewer, and though the 
favourite tone of those who had lessened their 
number were absent from the general harmony. 
The cheers and laughter seemed to say that such 
absence would be borne with much equanimity. 
Frankly admitting that “our differences are great 
and patent,” his grace contended that there was 
no reason in that why Churchmen should shut 
themselves up in those differences as though their 
common ground went for nothing. A better 
understanding of each other, larger charity, the 
correction of narrow views, and mutual suggestive- 
ness, were some of the advantages to be derived 
from these meetings—and those far outweighed 
the drawbacks of a passing indulgence in optimist 
views, or an appearance of crying peace when 
there is no peace. And then the archbishop went 
om to discuss some practical questions of detail, to 
thank the Bishop of Ripon for his sermon, and to 
welcome the American bishops (a welcome which 
the Congress heartily endorsed by loud cheering) 
—which led on toa lengthy reference to the good 
work dode by that Lambeth Conference which 
brought them to this country. The archbishop, 
making the Lambeth Conference declaration the 
basis of his remarks, recapitulated the Church's 
creed, offices, and sacraments, as there declared. 
This excited the most lively expressions of feeling 
that occurred in any part of the proceedings. The 
adhesion to ‘‘the ancient Catholic creeds,” the 
claim that the Church retained the echo of the 
words of the Reformers themselves, and the expres. 
sion of the determination of the Church to go on 
doing her work, were all warmly accepted ; and 
when the president went on to speak of the Con- 
ference’s distinct condemnation of the novel prac- 
tices unknown to the Church of England a centary 
ago, the applause was very sympathetic. Especially 
ringing were the cheers which welcomed his denun- 
ciation of the confessional, and which emphasised 
his declaration of its deep repugnancy to all the 
feelings and instincts of the English people. In 
conclusion, the archbishop referred to the perils 
by which the Church—he might have said Chris- 
tianity—is assailed. ‘‘The true questions of the 
hour are not those which belong to the outside of 
theology, but to the threshold—as whether there 
be any soul, any future life, any sin, any need of 
redemption, any Redeemer, any God.” Other evils 
there were, needing united strength, and the 
sympathetic cheering of the audience was again 
evoked by the pointed message ‘‘to those who 
have formed a project of bringing the Church of 
England much nearer to the Romish Church ” that 


it is labour lost, for the Church does not intend to’ 


— and would not become either Romish or 
like Romish. Let Churchmen, he besought, lay 
aside their unhappy divisions, and hold fast that 
upon which they could unite. Such a return of 
union would be attended by the most beneficent 
results; the opportunity was great, but the occa- 
sion might slip away for ever whilst the Church 
was indulging in old tquabbles that could issue in 
no success, An invocation of the Divine blessing 
concluded a manly, spirited address, which struck a 
souud key-note for the Congress, 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MISSIONS, 


Then the assembly settled down with business- 
like promptitude to the first discussion — on 
‘* Foreiga and Colomal Missions, their Condition, 
Organisation, and Prospects,” First came the 


Bisho 
was 22 read too rapidly for its many 
points to be quite appreciated—and hopeful—one 
tight almost say optimist, when we remember that 
the reader looked forward to the downfall at no 
very distant day of Mahomedanism and Buddhism. 
The Christian world was now, he contended, in 3 
better position than ever before for carrying the 
Gospel to the beathen world ; the results achieved 
were greater, and the resistance less than at any 
previous time. He insisted that four things were 
needed—men, money, prayer, and the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Maclear, the head-master 
of King’s College School, London, followed, taking 
chiefly for his theme the bearing of the history of 
the missions of the past, on the prospect of the 
missions of the present. This he elaborated with 
much skill and success, The Rev. Thomas Green’s 
paper may be described as giving a climax to the 
missionary-meeting feeling that pervaded the meet- 
ing. The clear tones of the Bishop of Capetown— 
the Right Rev. W. W. Jones—as he very naturally 
dwelt chiefly on the Church in Cape Colony, were a 
pleasant — The Rev. J. F. Fenn, of Lans- 
down, followed in an earnest speech, in which he 
dealt maioly with the organisation of native mis- 
sionary churches; and the last of the arranged 
speakers was Canon Bailey, head of that missionar 
college at Canterbury which, through the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., has been 
appropriately established on land sacred as the site 
of the first settlement of St. Augustine. Dr. Bailey 
stood up and talked simply and quietly. The 
Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Peshawur, missionary, and the 
Kight Rev. Bishop Ryan, vicar of Bradford, were 
the only volunteer speakers who continued the 
subject, 
RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM. 


Such members of the Congress as wished to hear 
a discussion on the important subject of ‘‘ Modern 
doubts and difficulties in relation to revealed reli- 
gion,” reassembled in the Albert Hall at seven 
o'clock. The ~4 *- was opened by the Rev. 
W. H. Watkins, Principal of St, Aiden’s College, 
who plunged into a vigorous assault upon agnosti- 
cism and the agnostics. The gospel of Agnosticism 
was a bitter mockery of mankind. And while on 
the one hand there was a marked modern tendenc 
to deny the possibility of any revelation from God, 
there was another tendency to reduce Christianity 
from its pre-eminence, and to it as one only 
of many revelations. After dwelling on these, the 
speaker had proceeded to refer to ‘‘some of our 
own weak points,” when the fatal bell of the chair- 
man struck his knell, and he resumed his seat amid 
long-continued cheering, which was accompanied 
by cries of Go on.” The archbishop, however, 
romptly stopped that, and the Rev. Stanle 
athes, M.A., of St. Philip’s, Regent-street, too 
up the running. The doubts to which he chiefly 
devoted himself were those arising (1) from the 
contemplatiun of the phenomena of nature, and (2) 
from the contemplation of man in his moral and 
spiritual constitution. The differences between the 
believer and unbeliever were often, he said, not so 
much one of facts as the interpretation of facts, 
but it is doubtful whether the Professor's closely 
reasoned consideration of the evidence on which 
revealed religion is based, was followed with equal 
closeness by all bis audience. He ended with a 
sentence or two in which he declared that it was 
not Christians who had invented revelation, but 
God who had revealed it to them. Behind all 
revelation was God who had revealed Himself. 
Dr. Robinson Thornton began by dwelling on the 
impossibility of finding answers to modern denials 
of revelation in the older theologians—as Butler 
and Paley. Formerly the dispute had lain between 
Biblical criticism and deism ; now it was between 
Christianity and nothing. He protested, in passing, 
against the monopoly of the word science by natural 
history and physics; and he denied the truth of 
the accusation often made against the clergy that, 
as a body, they are opposed to science. What 
they opposed was the surrender of the Faith, 
because of an imperfect generalisation. The first 
speaker on the subject was the Rev. Brownlow 
aitland, who insisted that if the Church would 
help sceptics, they could not be too careful about 
the quality of their arguments and the accuracy of 
their facts. The Rev. Dr. Lowe, of Liverpool, 
began by a reference to the gravity of the crisis 
and the most momentous issues at stake, but he 
did not believe it would ever be morally possible 
that materialism and atheism could — prevail. 
The Gospel had latterly been most fiercely assailed, 
and he did not hesitate to say that the result had 
been a triumphant victory for those sacred records 
all along the line. The Very Rev. Dean of Man- 
chester (Dr. Cowie) inquired how did modern belief 
originate. With the exception of a very few 
scientific men, the number who could look into 
these matters for themselves was very limited. 
Most ple took their knowledge of these things 
from the magazines and periodicals, and judging by 
himself, who had got somewhat behind modern 
progress, it was impossible that they could follow 
all the points or duly weigh all the evidence. But 
to what did all this lead? It led to the abolition, 
the destruction of morality altogether; and he 
pressed this upon the attention of all before they 
planged into these inguiries. The Rev. J. W. 
Bardsley, of St. Saviour’s Liverpool, in an earnest 
and practical speech, referred to doubts and ditli- 
culties, not felt by the theist alone, but by his own 
parishioners, The whole defence was weakened by 
the maintenance of untenable itions. There 
were some people who felt difficulty at the permis- 


of Pennsylvania (Dr. Stevens), whose paper | 


sion of those terrible disasters which had recently 
distressed the country. Others did not believe, or 
only half believed, in the efficacy of prayer on 
special occasions; and others again, among the 
most spiritually taught, had questionings as to the 
character of eternal punishment. Some simple yet 
clear book dealing with the Scriptural view of the 
last subject would, he suggested, be of much value. 
The Rev. W. R. Clarke, of Taunton; the Rev. 
Canon Gover, of Worthing; aud the Rev. R. B. 
Girdlestone, of Wyckliffe Lodge, Oxford, continued 
the debate. 
HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 

Of Wednesday morning’s proceedings, which 
Consisted of a discussion on the just limits of com- 
penn we have given a pretty full report 

low. The afternoon meeting in the Albert Hall 
was by comparison tame. The discussion was on 
the Church’s work in the twofold fields: (1) In 
mountains, moors, and dales; and (2) Among 
navvies, brickmakers, canal populations, &. It 
was to the former that the Bishop of St. David's, 
who performed the double function of occupying 
the chair and opening the discussion, devoted his 
interesting paper. Dr. Jones pointed out the diffi- 
culties which beset huge parishes where a single 
visit involved a day’s 11 In recent legislative 
changes area has been too little regarded, and the 
bishops suggested such changes in districts where, 
he admitted, the parochial system somewhat broke 
down. Canon Boyd, who has ministered for long 
years in the North Riding dales, gave a very pictu- 
resque sketch of life in those romantic but primitive 
regions, and his description of the difficulties en- 
countered by the clergy there was most interosting. 
The Dean of Ripon’s paper, too, was very bright 
and entertaining. His subject was the navvies, and 
he not only put himself in their place, by way of 
realising their troubles, hardships, and claims, but 
made his audience put themselves in their place too. 
Then came hearty and sympathetic speeches from 
the Bishops of Carlisle and Sodor and Man—the 
latter making a good point by a reference to his 
latest experience of the manners and customs of 
navvies. The Bishop of Carlisle referred to Mr. 
Mackonochie’s disestablishment scheme, and sug- 
gested that if he were so enamoured of disestablish- 
ment let him begin with St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
Disestablishment might be nothing, he said, to 
towns, and parishes in towns, nay — and 
this was a somewhat notable admission—-many 
might be more 1— under disestablishment, 
but he entreated the spoilers to keep their hands 
off the mountains, moors, and dales. For these it 
was simply destruction—a declaration which may 
fairly be contrasted with the reference previously 
made by Canon Boyd to the self-denying and 
ubiquitous labours of Methodist preachers in the 
dales. The claims of bargees on canals were dealt 
with by the Rev. J. McCormick, of Hull, and with 
several other speeches the afternoon’s sittings 
closed. 

INTEMPERANCE. 


A large audience assembled in the Albert Hall, in 
the evening, to hear a discussion on The Duty of 
the Church in Relation to Intemperance.” The 
Mayor of Sheffield opened the subject in a plain, 
common-sense paper, dealing with it from the 
practical point of view of what can be done to 
check intemperance, and by pointing out what had 
already been accomplished by coffee-houses such as 
that which he has himself established. Canon 
Wilberforce's paper was rather an eloquent declama- 
tion against intemperance and its great evils. He 
insisted on the duty of the Church to take these 
in hand. But how? By not voting for candidates 
for Parliamentary honours who would not pledge 
themselves to some bold and effective remedial 
measure ; by bringing pressure upon present mem- 
bers in favour of legialation ; by opposing the grant- 
ing of licences at brewster sessions ; by refusing to 
lease glebe lands for the erection of public-houses— 
these were some of the suggestions of Mr. Wilber- 
force. Bands of Hope in connection with Sunday- 
schools, bright refreshment-rooms, and other such 
methods were also advocated, and the reader ended 
in a flood of rhetoric which elicited hearty applause. 
Mr. Clarke Aspinall, coroner of Liv , and Dr. 
Chambers followed. The Rev. J. D. Kelley, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, brought up the rear of the 
speakers on the programme, and the Bishop of 
Niagara, who was the first of the volunteers, spoke 
specially in favour of introducing Sunday — 
into England — following the example of Ontario an 
Ireland. Canon Ryle was hailed by the audience 
with warmth. He certainly put plenty of spirit 
into his speech. Drunkenness was the most enor- 
mous and gigantic evil with which the Church 
had to deal. The clergy ought continually to raise 
the moral standard of the public upon the great sin 
of drunkenness. The custom of giving drink for 
humble services rendered was vigorously denounced, 
aud the clergy ought, be maintained, to protest 
against the drinking customs of the day. He 
believed that five-sixths of the drunkenness in the 
country was caused by the detestable custom of 
drinking between meals, and he urged that if people 
would take no other pledge they would at least 
agree to stop their 11 a.m. glass of sherry, or their 
afternoon tippling. The Ven. Archdeacon Emery 
insisted upon the value and importance of — 
rance as distinguished from teetotalism. 0 
addressed to brewers and distillers an appeal to 
exercise the power in their hands for checking 
intemperance. Canon Harper went in for & 
refreshing eulogy on Bass’s beer, the most glowing 
drink he knew—better than milk, better than water 
(a statement that was challenged), better than cold 
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tea—though he confessed he had not experimentally 
tried this. Beer is God's creature,” said the elo- 
quent old man, ‘‘and my good servant,” and decla- 
rations like this, boldly promulgated, carried with 
them the cheers and laughter, if not the approval, 
of the audience. The rev. canon’s protest was that 
drinking was a far less evil than surrendering that 
self-governing moderation which ought to regulate 
all men’s condact. Let teetotalism, he said, be 
kept to its own use—a crutch for cripples. As to 
the public-house of the future, let them admit 
cocoa, admit coffee, but don’t let them exclude God’s 
wine and God’s beer. 


POPULAR LITERATURE AND RECREATIONS, 


There was a large gathering of members on 
Congress on Thursday morning, to hear the discus- 


sion on popular literature and recreations, and the 
attitude of the Church thereto. The Rev. Chas. 
Bullock, well known as himself largely connected 
with — igious literature, read the first 
per, taking chiefly for consideration recreations. 
he tone of the paper was hostile to theatres, and 
much of it was devoted to arguments against the 
opening of places of amusement on Sundays. But 
what he considered legitimate recreation, Mr. 
Bullock advocated 1 The Rev. Harry 
Jones, of St. George's in the East, followed with a 
genial paper on 2 literature. Mr. Jones took 
a hopeful view of the low class of fiction which 
cheap publications spread over the country, dwelling 
chiefly on their features as mediums of instruction 
and solace. At all events, in these tales truth 
nerally prevailed and virtue was triumphant. 
ides, they accustomed their readers to words 
which might otherwise be difficult of apprehension 
wheg otherwise met with in sermons. He pointed 
out how the clergy might avail themselves more 
largely of this instrument, pleasantly sketching 
many ways in which this could be done. Some of the 
audience seemed rather inclined to be shocked when 
they found that the Rev. Earl of Mulgrave, who fol- 
lowed, was about to put in a vigorous plea for the 
stage, and for the recognition of the drama as a 
great public instructor, but his earnest protest that 
a — thing must not be condemned because it was 
abused gained the ear of the assembly. He pleaded 
for the extension to actors of the tender and true 
sympathy of the Church, and not to leave the evils 
attending theatres to utterly = lant the good 
they contained. So, too, Mr. ‘tiem Smith re- 
pudiated the spirit that would say of the drama— 
„ Stand aside, I am holier than thou.” He in- 
sisted that the drama was too powerful and too 
permanent an instrument of or evil to be 
either neglected or ignored. It might be made a 
great moral teacher. The speakers who followed 
were the Rev. W. B. Carpenter (of London), the 
Rev. George Everard (of Wolverhampton), and 
others, prominent among whom was the Rev. 
Brownlow Maitland, for he received the compli- 
ments of the Bishop of Manchester and the attacks 
of Bishop Ryan, who wound up the debate. The 
Bishop of Manchester’s eloquent speech was lis- 
tened to with much interest, and elicited many 
signs of approval. His lordship quickly dissented 
from the — that the theatre must be aban- 
doned or Christ lost, and gave his adhesion to Mr. 
Brownlow Maitland’s view. The particulars he 
gave of his association with the Manchester actors 
were received with much interest by the meeting, 
and his explanation why rs preferred the 
— 11 — age > ichard III., was 
partly the lowness o taste, and largel 
the financial advan ＋ the former. By 2 
werful appeal to the mothers and daughters of 
gland to exercise their t power in purifying 
the tone of society, by declining to hold any terms 
with the impure and corrupt, his lordship declared 
his belief that the theatre would not be purified 
until the tone of society was reformed, and con- 
cluded with an eloquent appeal to his hearers to do 
all that in them lay to make life * brighter, 
— rg Bishop Ryan, of Bradford, concluded the 
debate with a reply to Mr. Brownlow Maitland’s 
criticisms on the narrow party.” 
WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 

There was in the afternoon a very large gathering 
to hear the debate on Woman's Work in the 
Church ”—which naturally seemed to have great 
attractions for the ladies. There was nothing cal- 
culated to raise the slightest difference of opinion 
in the papers of the Bishop of Ohio, Miss Whately, 
or the Rev. F. Pigou. It was when the Ritualists 
threw down the gauntlet as to sisterhoods, and 
when the Evangelicals took it up, that the hitherto 
— meeting was thrilled with agitation. The 

ev. Berdmore Compton first sti the meeting 
by his calm advocacy of the Confessional, and his 
description of the regulations which should make 
sisterhoods recognised parts of the Church’s organi- 
sation; and the Rev. G. W. Weldon plunged 
heartily into the fray thus courted. He scoffed: at 
the absurd vows sometimes imposed ; he derided 
the fancy that took religious young women from 
the duties and trials of their home work into sister- 
hoods in search of the self-sacrifice that was nowhere 
so much needed as on the domestic hearth ; he de- 
nounced disobedience to fathers, and unnatural 
exchanges of mothers ; and a sentimental shirking 
of the sphere where woman’s work ought to lie in 
terms which were heartily cheered and as hotly 
challenged. Nor were his positive suggestions as 
to what women should do more acceptable to some 
of his hearers than his criticisms. The idea of 
women preaching better than the clergy was so un- 

alatable to the clerical audience that the Arch- 
ishop happily interposed with the s tion— 
Let us not be so very thin-skinned,” But if this 


gentleman’s oratory had been stimulating, what 
shall we say of the impassioned speech of the Rev. 
C. N. Gray, who went in uncompromisingly for 
sisterhoods, amid storms of disapproval and rounds 
of éncouraging applause. The contagion of the 
speaker's heat spread to the audience, and by the 
time the bell cut short Mr. Gray’s impetuosity, the 
meeting was in a very considerable state of excite- 
ment. It was now that the archbishop once again 
showed his clever tact. He made the contentious 
audience forget its dissensions by uniting both sides 
in a hearty laugh. Mr. Gray had spoken of the 
archbishop as regarding him as a black sheep. 
I'm sure, said his „1 never called Mr. 
Gray a black sheep.” ‘‘ Your lordship would be 
quite ready to admit I am one,” interjected Mr. 
Gray. I don’t think after the address we have 
just heard anybody would call Mr. Gray a sheep of 
any kind,” was the retort, and the general laughter 
cooled the audience. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

The concluding session of the Congress was held 
on Friday, the archbishop as before presiding, in 
the Albert Hall. In the morning the subject of 
consideration was Spiritual Life: its Helps aod 
Hindrances,” papers being contributed by the 
Bishop of Rochester, the vicar of Sheffield, Canon 
Hoare, and the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, and in the 
discussion which followed the Rev, Canon Hoare 
said the tendency of the present day was to emo- 
tional religion. Reformation was not carried out 
by such preaching ; it was carried out by doctrinal 

reaching—by the statement of the well-proved 
truths of the Gospel. He pleaded for the conver- 
sational Bible-class, both for young and old, and for 
rsonal intercourse of the anxious inquirer with 
is friend or with his minister. There were hun- 
dreds of thousands in confusion in their own minds, 
and five minutes’ conversation, with a few well- 
chosen texts of Scripture, would oftentimes settle 
them for life, and send them on their way happy 
and thankful believers. Mr. George Skey referred 
to one hindrance to spiritual life in commercial men 
and that was commercial success. The — thing 
which, perhaps, was a needful stimulant and right- 
ful aim of commercial enterprise, success, often 
roved to be a t hindrance to spiritual life. 
he Rev. J. EK. Johnson said they wanted some- 
thing more than mere conversion—they wanted 
confession—(Hear, hear)—which was one of the 
greatest helps of spiritual life. The discussion was 
continued by Earl Nelson and the Vicar of Leeds. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

In the afternoon the supply, training, and exami- 
nation of candidates for holy orders was the subject 
of discussion, pa ing read by the — of 
Niagara and the Rev. Dr. Gott. The section which 
sat at the Cutlers Hall was occupied with a dis- 
cussion on the question, ‘‘ What definite results as 
to the yy of Scripture have been pro- 
duced by the discoveries in Egypt, Nineveh, 
Palestine, and the Catacombs of Kome?” 
fessor Rawlinson said that thirty years ago the 
historical books of the Bible were believed to be 
merely romance, and not intended to be the records 
of absolute facts, and an attempt was made to 
divide those which were mythological from those 
which were legendary. Then it was said the 
unbistorical character of the books was proved by 
1 J ages ot eager yor of the penn 3 —1＋ 
of the e of whom it e, and o t as 
II the — Bab lon as deecribed 
y Daniel, and Persia as descri in the Book of 

ther. It was when things were brought to this 
state that the wonderful series of discoveries which 
our time had witnessed were brought about, and 
opportunities were given of testing the truth of the 
sacred narrative which the world had never had 
before, and never expected to . 

The meeting terminated with a conversazione in 
the evening, at which the Archbishop summed up 
the results of the Congress, which, he argued, had 

roved the utility and beneficial effect of the venti- 
fation of questions which intimately concerned 
Churchmen. During the day it was decided at a 
meeting of the consultative committee that the 
next Congress should be held at Swansea. 
LIMITS OF COMPREHENSION. 

At the sitting of the congress on Wednesday in 
the Albert Hall, the Archbishop of York, as before, 
presided. The hall was well tilled, and the pro- 
ceedings, owing to the nature of the subject dis- 
cussed—‘‘ The just limits of comprehensiveness in 
the National Church,” were more than usually 
animated. The PRESIDENT, before the discussion 
commenced, urged upon the meeting the desirability, 
if only out of respect for its own dignity, of giving 
to the various + a patient hearing. 

The Hon. C. L. Woop, President of the English 
Church Union, read the first of three papers on the 
subject which had been respectively assigned to the 
representatives of the High, Broad, and Low 
Church parties Mr. Wood himself, the Rev. J. 
* Davies, and Canon Ryle. He set out 
with the proposition that since the National 
Church was the Church of God sent to the nation, 
not some merely human compromise of Parliamen- 
tary origin, invented by the nation ; since that 
claim involved of necessity the further assertion 
that none but those who acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church had any right within 
her borders, the just limits of comprehensivenees in 
the National Church must be decided, not by what 
might happen to please the fluctuations of public 
opinion or even the wishes of the Crown and the 

louses of Parliament, but by recourse to those prin- 
ciples of Divine appointment which were to be 
sought for at the hands of the Church herself. In 
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regard to dogma the National Church must be just 
as comprehensive as the Catholic Church herself, 
neither more nor less. In such matters there could 
be no question of a greater or less degree of compre- 
hension. The truth once for all delivered must be by 
all taught and acknowledged, or, if rejected, rejected 
at perl; and there could not be a more vicious 
principle than to look with approval upon the 
existence of the most diametrical y opposite teach- 
ing in the matter of dogma while insisting upon a 
rigid uniformity in matters of ritual. (Applause. ) 
Nothing could relieve the Church from the respon- 
sibility to teach the truth. It was the reason why 
she existed. Mr. Wood went on to show what 
caused stereotyped differences which otherwise 
might have been healed over, until at last Catholic 
tradition and practice all but died away. The 
result was, that when it pleased God again to 
breathe upon the dry bones, and Catholics, roused 
from that lowest depth of degradation—(cheers) — 
reached by the Church in the last century, began 
again to assert their rights, and to claim their 
inheritance, they found themselves looked upon as 
aliens and interlopers in the house that was their 
own. Assuredly they did not claim the restoration of 
those rights everywhere and at once without rc- 
spect to time and place. Catholics had been for- 
getful of their own duties far too * to give them 
the right to make any such claim. But what they 
did claim and what they had a right to 12 
where the rules and ritual of the Church had been 
revived with the goodwill of all concerned, was to 
be left in peace, (Cheers.) On what principles, 
he would ask, of natural justice could those who 
could tolerate the working of the Divorce Art, 
who could witness without protest the blessing ot 
the Church being given to the marriage of a 
Christian and a Jew; who declined to condemn, 
if they did not encourage, the schism of such 
a person as Bshop Beccles—who openly de- 
clined to hear confession and to give abso- 
tion, and who in a thousand ways dis ed 
the plainest injunctions of the Prayer-book— 
justify such licence on the one side, with the pro- 
secution on the other of clergy whose only crime 
was that they wore the vestments admittedly 
covered by the words of a rubric, the force of which 
could only be got rid of by reading into it the words 
of another document, itself of most questionable 
authority, and which could not even be produced! 
(Cheers) Justice required that the es should 
be held with an even hand; but he failed to see 
the even-handedness of such proceedings, or with 
what regard to justice it could be right that a single 
ishioner who, as in the case of St. Alban’s, Hol- 

rn, before the church was built, declared he 
never would enter it, sbould have the power tu 
reecute an entire covgregation in a place where, 
ide himseif, not a single person could be found 

to move against the priest they loved sv well. 
(Applause.) Could it, he would ask, be wise in 
the interests of expediency, no less than justice, 
that the worst features of the reign of Elizabeth 
should be revived without their political excuse, 
and priests and congregations be ex to the 
mercy of paid informers, in order to deprive them 
of observances intimately connected with doctrines 
that are dearer to them than their lives? (Hear, 
hear.) Let them consider the history of the last 
ten years. Was it encouraging for such an under- 
taking? Had the success which had attended the 
Public Worship Regulation Act been such as to 
justify a lively hope that the real object for which 
that measure was passed—namely, to bind the yoke 
of the Privy Council tighter upon their necks—was 
likely to be accomplished? Had the attempt hitherto 
strengthened the relations of Church and State, 
or had it —witness the words that dropped from 
Lord Hartington last year in reference to the Public 
Worship Regulation Act in Scotland -- only 
widened the crack already visible in the wall! 
(Cries of No, no.“) Absolute identity of 
doctrine and discipline did not in Scotland 
prevent the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians from desiring and endeavouring to compass 
the downfall of the Scotch Establishment. Was it 
more likely to do so in England, ven if all external 
distinctions between the Church and Dissent could 
be obliterated? But there was another class of con- 
siderations which, in tbe interests of peace, he 
should like to press upon the Congress—that the 
restoration of Catholic doctrine and practice which 
had made the Church interesting, was in process 
of reversing the state of things the Church had to 
encounter at the last great crisis in her history to 
which their present troubles could be compsred. 
Then the strength of the Church lay in the country 
rather than in the towns. London was the head- 
quarters of Puritanism. To-day the real strevgth 
of the Church was in the towns. Then it was the 
middle-class which was chiefly infected with Pro- 
testantism. ‘To-day it was in the middle - class 
that the Catholic revival was making its most 
numerous recruits. (Cries of “No, no.“) Then it 
was chiefly the young who were the strength of the 
Puritan party. To-day, amid the mass of infidelity 
and indifference which surrounded us, he would 
venture to say that in nine cases out of ten, if a 
young man was in earnest, he was to be found on 
the Catholic rather than on the Protestant side. 
(Loud cries of Oh, oh !”) What did such facts 
mean except that, however vivlent the develop- 
ment of persecution might be forthe moment, it was 
only violent because it was the last expiring effort 
of a party conscious, as Lord Beaconsfield had 
expressed it, if he might invert his worde, „that 
they could not afford to wait.” Where, Mr. Wood 
went on to ask, had been the liberty which it had 
been sought to concede in matters which the Privy 
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Council admitted to be doubtful, and where was 
the charity of perseoutions that had worried one 
priest— illegally as it had turned out—into his grave 
—he meant Mr. Purchas; which had illegally 
imprisoned another, and poy bey suspended 
a third and a fourth ; them depend upon it 
they would not put down Ritualism. On the con- 
trary, its roots, as had recently been pointed out in the 
Times, would take a deeper hold if exposed to such 
ERB 
eeling of soreness ility in a 
of affairs in which such thin were possible, and in 
others of indifference whether they stood or fell, 
the defences of the Church 
against the a of those who were already 
counting up her spoils, and make what, if they had 
peace among themselves, might yet be averted, dis- 
establishment and disendowment certain, Mr 
Wood concluded by saying :— 

We cannot, I will add we dare not, surrender the 
ritual and ceremonial of the Church, which experience 
has shown to be so necessary a bulwark of the faith, 
where it has been restored with the good will of all con- 
cerned, at the bidding of courts whose existence, so far 
as they touch spiritual matters, is an insult to all 
Catholic principles—or in deference—I will not shrink 
from saying here what is said elsewhere—even to epis- 
copal authority placing itself avowedly at the disposal 
of the civil power. In conclusion, I would fain express 
a hope that the recent decision of the Lord Chief 
Justice, damaying as it must be, whatever the result of 
the appeal now pending, to the character and procedure 
of the Judicial committee, and of tha courts subject to 
ita jurisdiction, may teach even the most unwilling, 
before it is too late, the danger of trying to govern the 
Church by unconstitutional means, aed in the interests 
of the just limits of 1. how all im t it is 
to reelise that a great historical Church like the Church 
of England can never consent, in the interests of popular 
Protestentism, to be treated like a department of the 
Civil Service, or to surrender, even in externals, the 
common use and practice of the Catholic Church. 
(Cheers. ) 


The Rev. J. Luzewettyw Davres, vicar of Christ 
Church, Marylebone, also read a paper on the same 
subject. The Church of England, as was well 
known, had not been me or precise in 
defining the limits of i „ 
but there were man who were made 
a little uneasy by the acknowled laxity of 
the Chorob. The idea of a Church flxin 
its creed in thorough unmistakable language an 
binding its members to a close conformity was one 
which commended itself to many minds as higher 
and more in accordance with the claims of truth 
than that of a Church which seemed not to know 
its own boundary line. He in opposi- 
tion to that view, that the Kingdom of God and of 
the Soa of Man, being spiri could not be 
reduced under the art or practice of human sur- 
veyors; that these ver — = dip = 
spiritual facts, were comparatively 0 e 
— things of expediency and iscipline ; that 
the great objects of faith, such as the nature of God 
and His dealings with men, firm as they were at 
the core, had no sharpness of outline. An extreme 
diversity in ritual, he added, called for restriction, 
not so much because it was so far from the safe 
middle or so divergent from the rubric, but because 
it was a violent invasion of the spiritual rights of 
the Church community. A worsh PPer was bound 
to accept the acknowledged ritual of his Church, 
but he might have a just ground of complaint if a 
special doctrinal character were thrust without his 
consent upon his devotions. (Hear, hear.) It 
seemed to him that a kind of coercion might be 
legitimate and expedient in limits to diver- 
gencies of ritual which it would be supremely un- 
wise to attempt to apply to teaching. He was fer 
from denying that it might be incumbent on the 
Church to remove a man from the office of teacher 
and from the sacred ministry on account of his 
declared opinions. Officers of the Church ougbt 
not to be free to p im open war against its creed 
or its institutions. (Cheers.) But, according to the 
principles which he was now advocating, such an act 
of discipline ought to be regarded as a melancholy 
necessity, the less of two evils, not as a noble or 
fruitful effort of servics to Christ. In doubtful cases 
the rulers of the Church ought with the clearest 
conscience as servants of Christ to lean to the side of 
laxity. There was almost a ay of harm being 
done by excision and repression, and no security at 
all of any good being done. Nothing could be more 
unspiritual, nothing more injurious to the Church 
than a crusade (Hear, hear. ) 
Toleration did not seem to him to stand in need of 
any earnest advocacy. The freedom of parties 
could take care of itself. It was one hoppy result 
of their ‘‘ unhappy divisions” that they kept one 
another tolerant. (““ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
Let those cry out who 4 they had to com- 

in of persecution. His ing was rather that 
it was a time of extraordinary indulgence, and that 
all ies had reason to be grateful for the con- 
siderate treatment they received in the Church at 


large. He would rather use his brief opportunity 
to urge upon his brother Churchmen that they 
should not let themselves be troubled by the pro- 


blem of limite, nor think any deadly harm was 
done by those who might overstep the line of 
— * conformity in one direction or another, 
but should concern themselves about the real ap- 
prehension of eternal things as distinguished from 
the precise stating of them in verbal propositions. 
It was certain that they might have absolute un- 
ruffled orthodoxy in conjunction with an utter 
absence of belief. It was conceivable that eve 
whisper of dissent might be silenced, while 

and Christ and redemption and spiritual happiness 


became nothing but empty names to the whole con- 
forming society. On the other hand, what would 
abounding divergence signify if the faith of Chris- 
tians in things above were gaining strength ? In the 
conflict of such light as they 1 and such dark. 
ness as sometimes seemed to thickening around 
them they had nobler interests, higher duties than 
those of clipping the wings of thought or putting 
opinion on the rack, (Applause.) 

Canon Rywe also read a paper. To be as com- 
ig ee as ible consistently with reverence 
or Scripture should, he said, be the aim of every 
well-constituted National Church. To secure the 
greatest happiness and wealth of the greatest 
number in the State was the aim of every wise 

litician. To comprehend and take in by a well- 
evised system of Scriptural Christianity the 
— number of Christians in the nation ought 

be the aim of every National Church. Compre- 
hensiveness such as he had described he believed to 
be a popular characteristic of the National Church 
of England. There was, he believed, no Church on 
earth which contained so large a number of edu- 
cated, intelligent, independent, thoughtful, free- 
speaking ministers and laymen, who, while they 
differed widely on some points, were all firmly 
attached to their own communion, and would be 
ready if need were, to fight for it tothe last. The 
truth was that our National Church was very like 
our National army, which contained several various 
branches each thoroughly convinced of its own 
— importance. From the long roll of great 
ivines to which the National Church could thank- 
pg Ammer he would select a few examples of men 
of different schools of thought, and he would then 
ask any thoughtful Churchman whether there was 
one of them he would wish to blackball and exclude 
from their ranks. (Hear, hear.) Let him call to 
mind the names of Ridley and Latimer and Jewell, 
of Hooker and Andrews and Pearson and Ham- 
mond, of Davenant and Hall and Usher and Rey- 
nolds, of Stillingfleet and Patrick, and Waterland 
and Bull, of Robert Nelson and George Herbert, of 
Romaine and Toplady and Newton and Scott and 
Cecil and Simeon, of Bishop Ryder and Bisho 
Blomfield, of Archbishops 2 and Sumner an 
Whately, of the martyred Bishop Patteson and the 
late Canon Mozley. What reading man did not 
know that those men differed widely about many 
subjecte—about the Church, the ministry, and the 
Sacraments, about the relative place and pro- 


portions they assigned te some doctrines 
and verities of the faith? But they all 
agreed in loving the Church of England, 


in using her forms of worship, and in labouring 
for her prosperity. Was there, then, no limit to 
the comprehensiveness of the Church of England? 
That was a very delicate question, but he was pre- 
to look it boldly in the face. There ought, 
in his opinion, to be some limits to the compre 
hensiveness of every Church for the sake of — 
A member of the Church of England had a just 
right to expect one general type of teaching and 
worship, whether he went into a parish church in 
Truro or Lincoln, in Canterbury or Carlisle. Dif- 
ferent shades of statement in the pulpit he might 
find himself obliged to tolerate, but he might fairly 
— ＋ if the doctrine of one diocese was as = 
unlike that of another as light and darkness, blac 
and white, acids and alkalies, oil and water. 
Liberty of prophesying and freethought were in 
the abstract excellent things, but they must have 
some bounds. (Cheers.) Just as in States the 
extreme of liberty became licentiousness and 
tyranny, so in Churches it became disorder and 
confusion. The Church which regarded Deism, 
Socinianism, Romanism, and Protestantism with 
equal favour or equal indifference was a mere Babel 
—a ‘‘ city of confusion,” and not the city of God. 
The National Church of England, he contended, set 
uP wisely-defined limits to its comprehensiveness, 
"hose limits, he believed, were to be found in the 
Creeds, the Articles, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. If a man calling himself a Churchman 
deliberately denied the doctrine of the Trinity or 
the proper deity of Christ, or the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, or the atonement and mediation of 
Christ, or the 1— and Divine authority of 
Scripture, or the obligation of the two sacraments, 
he could not understand what such a man was doin 
in their ranks. (Cheers.) If, on the other han 
a minister of the National Church maintained an 
taught those destructive doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, which were plainly named, defined, and 
repudiated in the Thirty-nine Articles, and, 
ignoring the public declaration which he made on 
taking a living, deliberately taught Transubstan- 
tiation, the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, the 
necessity of auricular confession, and invocation of 
saints, he must contend that he was transgressing 
the liberty allowed by the Church of England. The 
rev. gentleman concluded as follows :— 

But after all it matters little what we clergymen may 
think or do. The question before us is rapidly getting 
out of clerical bands. ‘bere are handwritings ou the 
walls, which it needs no Daniel to interpret. I know 
something of the laity, and especially in the middle 
classes, in this country, and I am certain they will never 
tolerate and support a National Church which bas no 
theological ‘‘ limits,” and holds no distinctive doctrines, 
They do not desire a narrow, party-spirited, and exclu- 
sive Church, But in a weary, working, sorrowful world, 
the laity will not put up with a religion eithe: of nega- 
tions or superstitions. They want bread, and they will 
not be content with stones. Once let the English laity 
see that a reign of complete latitudinarianism bas begun, 
that the old landmarks are thrown down, and that the 
Natioval Church does not care a jot whether ber 
ministers preach Deism or Bible Christianity—Protes- 
tantism or Popery—but gives equal favour to all—once, 
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I say, let the laity see this, and they will desert th 

National Charch and leave it to perish. Give the laity 
the old paths of the Bible, and the well-defined limits of 
the Articles and Creeds, and they will stand by her to 
the last. Destroy those limits, or refuse to enforce and 
maintain them, and they will soon cry “let us depart 
hence”; our candlestick will be removed, and the 
Church will die for want of Churchmen. In short, 
there is no alternative. The question is one of life o r 
death. The English National Church must either have 
doctrinal limits or cease to exist. (Cheere.) 

The meeting was then briefly addressed by Dr. 
Hessey, Archdeacon of Middlesex, and the Rev. 
W. Sanpey, Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, 
who expressed it to be his opinion that if any one 
of the three great ies in the Church were to 
secede from it it would cease to be in the best sense 
of the word a National Church. The High Church 

, he added, saved the Church from much of 
the danger to be apprehended from Ultramontane 
agitation, the Low Church party from much of the 
bitterness arising from a conflict with Dissent, and 
the Broad Church from antagonism with secular 
thought and science. Complete uniformity, he 
concurred with the previous speaker in thinking, 
would only serve to con a great amount of 
practical infidelity. The Rev. Gripert Karney 
said there was the widest difference between what 
was catholic and what was mediwval, and he for 
one firmly believed that and, her clergy, and 
laity were deeply infected with that Protestantism 
which would take them back beyond the medieval 
to the primitive Church of the far past. (Cheers.) 
Earl Newson said that the Church of England 
claimed to be a true branch of the Catholic Church, 
and the limits of its comprehension must be 
catholic and primitive. Its members must endeavour 
to avoid as much as ible the magnifying stall 
things into essenti which was sectarianism, 
and set themselves against the addition of any 
article of faith which was not accepted by the un- 
divided Church, which was Romanism. Mr. 
C. H. Lovett contended that the first endeavour 
of the Church should be to do nothing which would 
alienate the affections of those whom they all ac- 
knowledged to be devoted, conscientious Christian 
men. e Church, he added, should be Scri ‘ 
and he expressed his regret that any E man 
should revile the tribunals of his country as Mr. 
Wood had done. (Cheers and counter cheers.) 
No man was compelled to belong to the Church of 
England. If he did not like it, he was at liberty 
to leave it, and it was not, therefore, persecution 
to oblige him to do that which was right and proper 
which the constituted authorities called upon him 
to do by keeping within limits which he had sworn 
to 1 we 4 — — 1 41 ee 
u the e iency of refraining from taking an 
steps which would tend to alienate N — 
from the Church. 


Mr. LayMAN, in the course of his remarks, quoted 
from a book called Guide to the Parish Church,” 
written by the Bishop of Carlisle, in which it was 
stated, as the view of the right rev. prelate, that 
vestments and ornaments might be used in the 
course of the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Bishop of CARLISLE, in explanation, 
said that the book referred to was written twenty- 
tive years oo von he erred in very good com , 
such as the late Bishop of Exeter. He declined, 
however, to be bound by every opinion which he 

formed as a young man. (Hear, hear.) He 
now believed that the use of those vestments was 
not legal, and the words which had been quoted 
had been withdrawn. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. Barpsiey objected to take the 
Prayer-book as their rule without the Articles of 
the Church of England. Mr. Wood had declared that 
those with whom he was associated were prepared 
to make any sacrifices rather than Hand the 
authority and decisions of the Privy Council. What 
they ed was permission to obey the rubrics ; 
that is, they wanted and took permission to act 
12 their own interpretation of the rubrics, setting 
at defiance not only Privy Council, but, as Mr. 
Wood avowed, those of the bisho ps who have lent 
themselves to the Privy Council. Thus they deli- 
berately set up their own authority as the rule of 
their official conduct, to vindicate what they were 
pleased to call Church authority, and to justify 
their defiance of the lawfully constituted courts of 
the realm. The clergy knew when they voluntarily 

ht the positions which they now filled that the 
final court of appeal was the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council; clearly, then, their solemn and 
distinct compact demands loyal obedience to the 
decisions of this court. A national church should 
not be narrow or needlessly exclusive in fixing the 
terms of Communion ;and in this respect, however 
much they might differ, they had no quarrel with 
High Churchmen. But they would not confound 
them with the Ritualists who had restored those 
distinctive doctrines and practices which their 
Church discarded at the Reformation. (Cheers.) 
The Archbishop of Lokk said he wished to sa 


a few words relative to the bishops of the Churc 

of England, whom some would w to exist, but 
not by any means to be obeyed, (Laughter and 
cheers. ) ith regard to to’eration there was but 


one prosecution for doctrine in a certain diocese 
for sixteen years, and that was by the society of 
which Mr. Wood was the president. There was an 
important distinction between doctrine and ritual 
as had been pointed out. A parishioner need not 
hear a sermon. But in respect to ritual the bishop 
was a trustee for the whole diocese, and the ques- 
tion really was whether the ne church was the 
proper arena in which to fight the battle of these 
new changes out; and whether changes to which 
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the consent of Convocation could not be obtained, 
to which the Act of Uniformity could not be bent 
and turned, and to which the laity of the Church of 
land, speaking broadly as a whole, were not 
inc —whether these ought to be introduced one 
by one by the clergyman on his own responsibility 
into the parish church where he was, and so the 
battle of the new usages be fought, not in the 
councils of the Church—the place where they 
might legitimately be debated—but, on the con- 
trary, in the parish church where all ought to be, 
if possible, and unity. (Cheers.) His own 
opinion had been against the use of vestments. 
When the opinion of the Privy Council was given 
his opinion was invalid (a laugh, and some cries of 
„No“); and 80 Pe were to understand that the 
advice given by a distinguished layman to whose 
high qualities they did the utmost justice was this, 
that the meaning of ‘‘ Will you reverently obey 
your ordinary?! was Will you obey him in all 
cases in which he does not happen to agree with the 
secular courte?’ (Laughter and Hear, hear.) 
Well, he would ask that assembly to consider 
whither they were going :— 
We have heard to-day representatives of all the chief 
partiesin the Church. There are terms on which these 
ies can live ther, and there is a state of things 
conceivable in which it would be found impossible for 
them to go on ther. But at present this Church of 
En d is so full of life, is doing such enormous work 
in leavening the people with the true leaven of the 
Gospel of Christ, that it seems to me most deplorable —a 
thing to make the angels weep—that we should be 
going on in a course, if we are going on in that course, 
which will cause the candle of the Church of England as 
a national Church to be taken away, and which will, at 
any rate, plunge in the bitterest controversy and the 
greatest confusion this Church of the nation for years 
after the change has been brought about. (Loud 
cheers.) Many people seem to ba prepared for that 
change, and I have in my hand a plan, published on 
Oct. 1, 1878—the day on which this congress opened 
for the separation of Church and State. It is prepared 
by a gentleman who is well known in connection with the 
Ritualist party, and I have not had time to master it. 
That would not have been respectful to the author. It 
was only put in my hands to-day. I may just say that 
in his prefatory remarks he says he expects to get all 
churches and the churchyards, and I think he expects 
to get the parsonages as well—but I am not quite sure 
about that; but he expects to get a good deal, and the 
rest is entirely to go. And you will be surprised to hear 
that he will commence with the complete disbandwent 
of the 18,000 or 20,000 clergy that now exist in the 
Church of England, because as | read it they may imme- 
diately apply for compensation for their removal, and 
forthwith their connection with the Church may be 
entirely terminated. 1 dis is a financial opsration 
that would stagger the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But what is to ome of the people if you offer an 
inducement to all their ministers to depart from their 
flocks? (Hear, hear.) Its aspects from a spiritual 
blut of view are infinitely more startling than they are 
rom @ financial standpoint. And all for what? This 
gentleman's interest in it is quite clear. He wants the 
views to prevail which were so very largely uiged b 
the first speaker. He wants to leave to the Church 
those things which the great council of bishops has 
condemned in a modified way—(cheers)—and he wants 
to do thatin spite of the bishop who has the misfor- 
tune just to use the same words as the secular Court 
happens to have used, and, further, he wants to do it 
by means of disestablishing the Church. Now I must 
not occupy your time, but there is this significant fact 
I was told by a member of Parliament a little time 
ago that he had gone over to the Liberationist views, 
and the reason that he and several others had done so 
was that it was felt the Ritualists were able, behind 
the loopholes of the old Established Church, to fight 
every inch of ground, and to fight it with more or less 
suvcess, and n y more so than the author of this 
scheme. He said that he had therefore joined the Libe- 
ration Society because with that the influence of the 
Ritualists would end. (“ No, no,” aad “ Hear, hear.) 
Ido not know which is right, you know—(laughter)— 
but I remember a significant case of a man who saw 
that the oough of an old and venerable tree encroached 
upon bis windows, and made his house somewhat damp. 
He determined to have that bongh down, at all events, and 
so he got a large saw and sawed with might and main, and 
very soon had the bough down. But he had forgotten 
one slight circumstance. He was himself on the wrong 
side of the incision. (Great laughter.) One word in 
conclusion, After listening te this debate I feel it to 
be consistent with my tion to offer one piece of 
advice, It may be that the Church of England shall 
be disestablished, and Iam not one of those who has 
abject terror of such a state of things (Cheers.) 
There are circumstances under which it would become 
our duty one and all to wish for such an event; but in 
the meantime I takea practical view, and when I think 
of this great place in which we are, and the great 
change which has occurred here with reference to 
opinion, and when I think that the work going ou here 
is represented elsewhere in a hundred towns in the 
kingdom, as well as all over our villages—when I thiok 
of the strong pulses of spiritual life which are beatin 
through the stream of our national Church, why, 
would ask, should we help her to dissolution by 
quackery and mischievous nostrums? (Cheers.) Why 
should we not rather go on our knees, and, when we say 
our prayers, thank God for this national Church which 
He has visibly blessed by His presence; aud why 
should we not make it our earnest petition, whatever 
our views may be, whether we be of this party or that— 
may it never be my lot to do anything to injure that 
which God has visibly blessed?” (Loud cheers.) 


The meeting then, a hymn having been sung, 
broke up. 


PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENTS OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH, 

This subject was considered at one of the sec- 
tional meetings held on Wednesday evening. The 
Bishop of Ripon presided. The attendance was 
very scanty. In describing this meeting, which we 
have not space to report at any length, the 


— - 


Sheffield Independent says:—It must have been 
peculiarly grievous to the enthusiastic company of 
the defenders of the Church's material prosperity 
who were on guard to see their most trusty and fa: . 
seeing champions compelled, one after another, to 
face a sea of. empty chairs and to hear the sounds 
of their patriotic voices rolling mournfully about, 
and awakening dismal echoes in the great, neglected 
building. There was something really pitiful in the 
spectacle of Dr. Gatty reading one of his most 
learned and elaborate defences of the Church's 
property under such chilling circumstances, Some 
1 were made to cheer his most telliog his- 
torical dedactions, and a few of his hearers promptly 
grew ecstatic as the venerable and accomplished 
scholar gracefully submitted his leading pointe, 
viz., that Church property had its origin in a system 
of voluntaryism of the highest and best description, 
and that not a shilling of it ever came out of the 
national exchequer. But all these well-meaning 
endeavours to impart encouragement to the veteran 
defender, could only have served to remind him 
that a treatise worthy the attention of the most 
distinguished and critical of assemblies, had at- 
tracted an audience which might, in all probability, 
have been easily accommodated in the drawing-room 
at Ecclesfield Vicarage. However, the doctor 
lodded sturdily through his task, and may fairly 
said to have proved superior to the discourage- 
ments so cruelly arrayed against him. Mr. Hugh 
Birley, the Conservative member for Cottonopolis, 
occupied the time of the Congress for some twenty 
minutes in reading a sketch of the ancient parish of 
Manchester, for the materials of which cheerful 
performance he acknowledged (with a ready in- 
nuovsness wholly foreign to Conservative M.P.’s 
in general) that he was largely indebted to the 
standard work of Dr. Hibbert Ware on the subject. 
When it is added that the hon. gentleman executed 
his work in a low monotonous tone of voice, and 
without the least approach to animation, enough 
will have been said to prove that he acquitted him- 


self entirely to his own satisfaction. Mr. Arthur 
Thomas pursued a very similar line of — to that 
of his predecessor, an ted the Congress with 


a glibly-told condensation of the Church’s history in 
Sheffield. Happily this dreary vein of ecclesiastical 
enlightenment was diversified by the Rev. Joseph 
Bardsley, who delivered a very manly and vigorous 
sample of Church defence, the most interesting 
rtion of which was his contention that the State, 
if it really were the trustee of the Church’s pro- 
perty, should insist upon making obstreperous 
clergymen obey the behests of State law courts, or 
insist upon them withdrawing from their positions. 
Mr. George Harwood, a vigorous young specimen of 
the laity, took us over much general ground, and 
then sounded the note of warning, picturesquely 
reminding his hearers that they knew not the hour 
of the night in which the Liberationist thief might 
come, Next followed Canon Trevor, who gave us 
a thoroughly spirited address, in the course of 
which he said some very smart things of those 
„ unholy combinations” which could alone effect 
the disestablishment of the Church, and declared 
with a great deal of animation that disestablish- 
ment would bring about a long train of disadvan- 
tages, which would seriously militate against the 
well-being of the country in spiritual and social 
matters. The able address of the canon was suc- 
ceeded by a collection of dreary personal remi- 
niscences related by Dr. Eastwood, of Darlington, 
and the Rev. Canon Hulbert. The debate was 
brought to a close by Mr. H. B. Reed and the Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Lee, agents of the Church Defence 
Association, who, as might reasonably be expected, 
had a great deal to say about the ignorance and 
V of the emissaries of the Liberation Society. 
Before separating the section was made happy by 
the information that the ‘‘ great ability and com- 
2 — displayed in the foregoing debate 
ad compensated the right rev. chairman for the 
disappointment occasioned him by ee summarily 
removed from a comfortable seat in which he had 
leasurably expected to listen to the fireworks to 
let off in the Albert Hall,” and ordered to preside 
over @ handful of orthodox Church defenders. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE, 


The Congress was in the afternoon engaged at a 
sectional meeting in the questionable privilege of 
washing dirty linen in public. The subject was 
„ Ecclesiastical Patronage,” and as the authorised 
sub divisions of the topic were simony, exchange, 
and 11 veto, abundant scope was pro- 
vided for the ventilation of most of the scandals 
which, by common consent, attach to the system. 
Curiously enough, many of the speakers seemed to 
vie with each other in giving prominence to the 
abuses which are allowed to creep into the usages 
of Church patronage. A vast number of sugges- 
tions were made as to the question of reform, it 
being strange to note the diversity of the schemes 
which were recommended for endorsement. On all 
hands, however, the necessity for vigorous improve- 
ment on the existing order of things was insisted 
upon. Mr. Spencer Stanhope, M. P., went the 
length of saying that the sale of next presentations 
was in almost all cases bad, and to express the 
opinion that no harm would be experienced if the 
system were entirely done away with. The Rev. 

F. Goe remarked upon the disagreeable nature 
of the revelations which were being made, and 
reminded his clerival brethren that * dreadful 
beings, the Liberationists and the Radicals, would 
eagerly snap them up and use them against the 
we -boing a the Mother Church. This suggestive 
warning did not stay the ready blow of 1 
admissions. Mr, Beresford Hope spoke wit 


stentorian emphasis of gross and palpable faults” 
and the scandals of the agency system,” and the 
Rev. G. Lewthwaite dwelt on the improprieties of 
the patronage system as having a tendency to 
strengthen very materially the antagonistic labours 
of the Liberationist agents. It should be men- 
tioned that Mr. Cecil Raikes, the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Commons, and Mr. J, 
T. Hibbert, M.P., were announced to take part in 
the proceedings, but were prevented from attend- 
ing, their places being taken at a few minutes’ 
notice by Messrs. Stanhope and Beresford Hope. 


THE LATE MR. POTTO BROWN. 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Village Philanthropist ” 
there has lately been published a deeply interesting 
memoir of a man who, born in Cromwell's native 
county, was in many respect especially in his love 
of liberty and in his desire for the spread of pure 
and undefiled religion—a second, if a smaller Crom- 
well himself, Like him he has left behind hima 
memory dear to all who value public and private 
virtue. The man was simply a Huntingdonshire 
miller, and his name was Potto Brown. He lived 
a life of extensive activity and usefulness, which 
reached rather beyond the usual threesoore years 
and ten, and he died in the house where he was born, 
5 his own people—a rare illustration of a 
life devoted to the acquisition of wealth that it 
might be consecrated to noble ends, On the very 
day of the appearance of this volame an interesting 
event took — in his native village, namely, the 
unveiling of a monument which had been erected 
to his memory in the presence of a numerous 
company collected from all parts of the county. Mr. 
Potto Brown's partner was a Mr. Goodman, 
and one of the sons of the latter gentleman, who 
died early, is an accomplished amateur artist, and, 
by the aid of photographs and personal reoolleo- 
tion, he has succeeded in 11 an admirable 
bust in bronze of the late Mr. Potto Brown. This 
bust has been placed on a pedestal of red granite, 
and it was this which was unveiled, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Coote, J.P., by Master Ernest 
Brown, the eldest son of Mr, George Brown—and 
the care of which was vested in and accepted by 
the two sons of the deceased, Mr. Bateman and Mr, 
George Brown. From a paper read on that occa- 
sion by the Rev. T. Lloyd. of St. Ives, it 1 — 
that about two years and a quarter ago a bazaar 
was held in the village, on the premises in the ooccu- 

tion during his life of the late Mr. Potto Brown 
Tn one of the rooms of the house a small bust of 
Mr. Brown was placed as a contribution towards 
interesting such as might come together on that 
occasion. The bust was designed and executed 
from memory only, with merely such aid as was to 
be obtained from photographic likenesses. This 
circumstance led to the composition of a mach larger 
work of art. A small committee was formed for 
the purpose of giving effect to the wishes of many 
that a monument should be set up. A circular was 
issued setting forth the intention. From the outset 
the committee laid it down asa —— that the 
monument, if reared at all, should be reared at the 
cost of those only who had not simply a willing 
mind, but a strong desire to unite in the work, 
When it became known that the committee was 
prepared to receive contributions, it may be men- 
tioned, as an example of the readiness and hearti- 
aess of those who had well known Mr. Brown, 
that the inhabitants of Houghton and Witton rly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to do honour 
to his memory. It would not be accurate to say 
that every man, woman, and child joined in help - 
ing, but it is undoubtedly the fact that only a very 
small proportion of the ulation of these two 
villages was unrepresented in the result celebrated 
the other day. Altogether a sum of 474/. had been 
received, and about the samesum had been ex ed. 
The statue is placed opposite a workmen's club now 
being erected by Mr. Bateman Brown. It is of 
modest dimensions, but in keeping with the cha- 
racter of the man and the place. As Dr. Allon 
observed on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
memorial, the late Mr. Potto Brown was the last 
man in the world to have anticipated or desired 
anything of the kind, and such was the feeling of 
all who took part in the interesting ceremony, 
which ended with a tea-meeting. After which 
there was again a public meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Neville Goodman, and at this one of the 
speakers was Mr. J. B. Gough. 

To the general public the most fitting memorial 
of the man is in the life which has been written on 
the principle of co-operation, and in this is in- 
cluded the funeral sermon by Dr. Allon, in which 
Mr. Brown ie depicted as the servant of his age— 
as undoubtedly he was. As was to be expected 
from the way in which the volume has been com- 
posed, there is a little of repetition, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that the original idea of devoting a 
chapter to Mr. Potto Brown asa man of business 
was not persevered in. There must have been 
something especially worthy of study in Mr, 
Potto Brown's business career and character, 
It is true he inherited his trade from his father, but 
the latter was a failure from the business point of 
view; while Mr. Potto Brown not only carried 
on the old mill, but built two monster steam-mills 
at IIuntingdon and St. Ives, which are a landmark 
at this day. From his mother he seems to have 
learned what was the abiding principle of his life— 
to do right ; and his mother’s training had much to 
do in the way of — character of unbending 
independence and resolute discharge of duty, shown 


as much when, as a lad, he refused to take off his 
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hat at the bidding of a verger in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
and remained sitting on the steps outside for an 
hour while his friends enjoyed themselves within, as 
when, being a man, he sacrificed a farm worth seven 
hundred a year rather than do the bidding of his 
landlady—the Lady Olivia Sparrow—and abandon 
the system of village evangelisation, on which he 
had set his heart; or, as when, at a later period, 
as he lay on his of death, hearing 
that the clergyman of the parish was about 
to pay him a visit, he sent for his old 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Harcourt, to be with him, on 
the ground that, as he never was beparsonised 
in his lifetime he was not going to be so then. In 
one respect, Mr. Potto Brown had rather an incon- 
venient way of looking at things. He thought so 
much of money, he prayed so heartily for it, he 
worked so hard to get it, that he might do good 
with it, that he was in the habit of estimating the 
Church of England in a pecuniary light, and arguing 
that if in the country around him the Church cost 
so many thousands, and could only show a very 
small number of convereions to the credit side, then 
it was a failure. As at the same ratio of pecuniary 
expenditure the conversion of the world was impos- 
sible, as the requisite funds would not be forth- 
coming. So entirely did Mr. Potto Brown try the 
Establishment in ite spiritual capacity that he 
appears to have been quite indifferent to the stand- 
ing argument in its favour—the immense advantage 
of having an educated gentleman living in the 
. that as it may, with his schools and 
cha and charities, with his life of Christian 
ess, which regarded alike the bodies, and the 
souls of men, Mr. Potto Brown well deserved the 
title his friends have given him of ‘ The Village 
Philanthropist.” ‘‘ Religious motives,” writes one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ were the mainsprings of his 
being. Religion not only guided and controlled 
him, but originated the impulses and efforts to 
which his vigorous vitality gave birth. His whole 
career was the outcome of religious principle.” 


— — ä ͤ — 
THE PEACE CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


The Peace Congress did not conclude its sittings 
in Paris till Tuesday, and several incidents 
occurred during the last sitting. The first was a 
defence of Roumania by M. Bratiano against reflec- 
tions passed on it in M. Franck’s opening speech. 
He maintained that religious persecution was not 
practised in the East either by Christians or Mus- 
sulmans ; that occasional disturbances were due to 
political passion; that the wealth of the Rouma- 
nians was being absorbed by foreign and especially 

non-Christian settlers, who took advantage of 
eir economical backwardness, and that they had 
been systematically calumniated by the Israelite 
Alliance. This defence was applauded by several 
of the audience, but did not and favour with the 
majority. No reply, however, was made to it, and 
a resolution affirming that liberty of conscience and 
worship should be guaranteed b all the Powers 
and formally sanctioned by an international con- 
vention was adopted without further debate. A 
more exciting scene occurred when on the motion 
that international hatreds and the glorification of 
conquest should be combated by education, the 
press, and religious preaching,” M. Dupré com- 
menced an attack on the Vatican, holding it respon- 
sible for religious wars and national animosities. 
The President, the Marquis Pepoli, refused to tole- 
rate language offensive to any portion of the 
audience; whereupon M. Dupré, exclaiming ‘‘ Vous 
étes tous des mystificateura!’’ left the room. The 
audience expressed strong disapproval of this out- 


Among the resolutions agreed to was one affirm- 
ing that free trade, liberty of the seas, and the 
development of means of communications should be 
the aim of commercial — As to the federation 
of peace societies, M. Lemmonier, on behalf of the 
Geneva e of Peace and Liberty, reserved its 

ht of ing aloof from a union excluding all 
tical and ligious differences, such a restriction 
vol in his view, the exclusion of the prin- 
ciples liberty, justice, and morality. \ The 
— — was about to break up without any 
for the future, except an understandin 
draft rules of federation should be submitt 


to the various societies and eventually ratified by 


a ral gathering, when the Marquis Pepoli and 
other delegates warmly protested 8 a 
negative result. It was accordingly agreed that 
the Bureau should 9 a — committee, and 
that the Congress should reassemble next year at a 

aud time to be eaves’ upon, M. Franck then 

ed the foreign delegates for their co-operation, 
and ＋ ded the conciliation and harmony dis- 
play yy men of all nationalities, creeds, parties, 

positions. He disclaimed the pretension of 
infallibility for the resolutions adopted, but 
remarked that the Congress had stigmatised wars 
of conquest and ion, and had proved that the 
odious trade of wholesale murdering ought to be 
struck out of the catalogue of human industries. 
Mr. H. Richard, M. P., expressed the thanks of the 
foreign delegates to the French Society for its 
arrangements and hospitality, and particularly to 
MM. Franck, Joseph Garnier, Passy, and Bellaire. 
Peaco advocates, he said, were fighting a battle against 
great odds, for war was a custom deeply rooted in 
national traditions, and was supported by various 
interests. They had, however, as auxiliaries 
reason, which war atfronted ; justice, which it out- 
raged; humanity, which it afflicted; and com- 
merce, which it deranged. Industry and working 
men in all countries were beginning to feel the duty 


of lifting up their voice against it, and religion was 
for peace ; for He who had made of one blood all 
nations of men must look down with favour and 
blessing upon those endeavouring to put an end to 
conflicts between His children, who bathed their 
hands in each other’s blood. With this speech the 
Congress concluded. 

At a farewell dinner given by the French Peace 
Society to the foreign delegates to the late Con- 
gress, M. de Marcére, speaking in his private capa- 
city, not as Minister of the Interior, complimented 
the company on their aim, though he allowed it to 
be seen that he did not _ its immediate realisa- 
tion. Mr. Richard, M.P., paid homage to the 
pacific sentiments of the French Republic, and 
toasted the lasting alliance of France and Eogland ; 
while the Marquis Pepoli invited the Congress to 
meet next at Rome to open for ever the Temple of 
Janus. 

On Tuesday evening the principal members of 
the Congress, including Mr. Pease and Mr. Henr 
Richard, attended a very brilliant reception at M. 
de Marcére’s. Among the company were Lord 
Houghton and his son, and two daughters of Mr. 
Cobden, who received marked attentions from 
several Ministers. 


A new drama, entitled Martin Luther,” bas, 
we (Atheneum) are informed, been written for Mr. 
Irving by Mr. George Moore, the author of 
Flowers of Passion, in conjunction with M. 
Bernard Lopez. 

Another new planet, one of the tenth magnitude, 
has just been discovered, making the 192o0d known 
minor planet. 

The ladies give as a reason for marrying for money, 
that they now seldom find anything else in a man 
worth having. 

An artist once painted an angel with six toes. 
Who ever saw an angel with six toes? people 
inquired, ‘‘ Whoeversaw one with less? was the 
counter queation. 

An embarrassed man on being asked why he went 
into bankruptcy, replied, ‘‘ Well, my liabilities 
were large, my inabilities numerous, and my re. 
babilities unpromising, and so I just thought I'd do 
as my neighbours do, you know.” 

An old Highland clergyman, who had received 
several pastoral calls, — his servant where he 
should go. The servant said, Go where there is 
most sin, sir.” The preacher concluded that was 
good advice, and went where there was most 
money. 

Are you connected with a paper here!“ asked 
a countryman of an inmate of the Indiana insane 
asylum. ‘‘Oh, no,” was the reply; I have been 
to the insane asylum, and have been cured ; a man 
never runs a newspaper after he is cured.” 

Few modern Greek women have preserved Greek 
attire; they have bowed down to the fashions of 
Paris in most of the towns; but at Delphi and 
around Mount Parnassus some peasants retain the 
distinctive character. 

BRlahr AND GLapstone.—It is stated by the 
International Review, of Mr. John Bright, that he 
said to a lady—who in his presence had been 
abusing Mr. Gladstone—‘ Permit me, madame, 
to advise you to take your children, on the first 
* rtunity, where they may see Mr. Gladstone. 

— they are in his presence, say to them that 
they are standing before one of the greatest 
Englishmen who ever lived, and who bas done his 
country the greatest service it was ever permitted 
an Englishman to do, by preserving it from a 
wicked and wanton war.” 

Tue TELEPHONE.—In a lecture at the Midland 
Institute on Monday last, Professor Barrett showed 
perhaps the most extraordinary experiments in 
electric telephony yet made in this country. By 
means of Mr. Edison’s carbon telephone, placed 
several feet{ from the speaker, every word of the 
lecture was distinctly transmitted to the City Club 
in an adjoining street; and, further, an assistant 
speaking at the distant carbon telephone was heard 
by several hundred of the audience, whilst single 
words such as halloo, balloo, bravo, &c., were 
heard by the entire audience of some 1,500 people 
who crowded the Masonic Hall. Professor Barrett, 
through Mr. Edison’s kindness, was also enabled 
to show for the first time in England the tasimeter, 
an instrument wonderfully sensitive to minute traces 
of heat, and the principle of which is the same as 
the carbon telephone, namely, the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of carbon, in the form oi a particular kind 
of lampblack, to infinitesimal changes of pressure, 

Driep Euds.— Among other food industries 
which have lately sprung up in America is the 
‘‘dried-egg industry,” which, it is stated, has 
proved a 8 success, The eggs are carefully 
examined by N ascertain whether they are 
good or not, and are then thrown into an immense 
receptacle, where they are broken, and by a 
centrifugal operation the white and yolk are 
separated from the shell, very much as liquid honey 
is separated from the comb, The liquid is then 
dried by heat, by a special process; and the result 
is a substance much resembling sugar, which is put 
in barrels and is — for trausportation to any 

int, preserving completely all its good qualities. 
ape indeed, been taken twice across the Equator 
in ships, and found equal for the ordinary uses to 
eggs freshly laid.—Pal Mali Gazette. 

Srrrirs oF TURPENTINE.—At a re ent trial of a 


liqu r case, which occarred in tle Uuited States, 
the witness on the stand was under examination as 


nas 


— — 


to what he had seen in defendant's domicile, which 
he said he had visited ‘‘a number of times.” Did 
you ever see any spirits there, or anything you 
regarded as spirits?” asked the presiding justice. 
“Why, yes—I don’t know but I have,” was the 
reply of the witness. ‘‘Do you know what kind 
of spirits?” Ves. How do you know?” 
kinder smelt it.“ Well now,” said the judge, 
straightening himself for the convicting answer, 
which he supposed would be given, will you 
please tell me what kind of spirits it was?” 
„Spirits of turpentine!” As soon as the roars of 
laughter that resulted had subsided the witness 
was discharged, the opinion being that his testi- 
mony was not to the point. 


Births, Marriages, and Benths, 


MARRIAGES. 
LOCK WOOD—EDWARDS.—Oct. 1, at the Congre- 
tional Church, Ealing, by the Rev. J. Byles, Abraham 
lirst, third ton of the late Walter Lockwood, of Hndders- 
field, to Florence Amy, daughter of the late George Henry 
Edwards, of Argyle-street, W. 

RUGG—MARTIN.—Oct. I, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Regent-equare, London, by the Rev. Dr. Martin, father of 
the bride, Henry Halford Rugg, of East ry Kent, to 
Jane Amelia, elder surviving Jeughter cf the Rev. J. F. 
Martin, LL. D., Maidstone. 

HAW KINS—BETTS.—Oct. 1, st Pembury Congregational 
Chapel, by the Rev. G. Cecil, Howard, son of the late R. 
Hawkins, of Hastings, to Ellie, daughter of the late D. 
Betts, of Streatham. 

JOHNSON—BATH.— Oct. 2, at the Above-Bar Congrega- 
tional Church, Southampton, by the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, 
LL.B., Williem Johnson, of the Southampton Dock Com- 
pany, to Emily, second daughter of the late Edwin Bath, 
of Southampton. 

LOWE—MILLER.—Oct. 2, at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Notting-hill, W., by the Rev. a Saphir, D.D., 
Frederick George Lowe, Ealing. to Mary Jane, only 
daughter of William Crammon Miller, Esq., of 4, Colville- 

dens. 

HUMPHREYS—BOND.—Oct. 8, in the Baptist Chapel, 
Felmouth, by the Rev. F. Trestrail, uncle of the bride, Rev. 
G. W. Humphreys, B.A., of Wellington, Somerset, to 
Henrietta Mary, youngest daughter of late W. H. Bond, 


Esq., R.N 
DEATHS. 

M EAD.—On the 4th inst, suddenly, in the 22nd year of his 
sge, at 6, Cleremont-villas, Byrom-street, Patricroft, James 
Joseph Mead, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Eccles, near 
Manchester, 

CLAPHAM.—Oct. 7, at ber residence, Brookside, likley, 
Mary Aun, widow of the late John Peele Clapham, J. P., 
in her 73rd year. No cards. 


Tue Medical profession are now ordering Cadbury’s 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and flesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold, When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré. 


— — — — — —— — 


“Coca Lear, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL Foop or 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylou-Coca,” the succese- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. II d., 2s. 9d., 58, and 15s; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING me prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup. It contains no narcotic, 
aud when applied to the gums gives speedy relief. Of all 
chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

Hottoway’s Pills. — Good Digestion.—Holloway’s Pills 
are universally acknowledged to be the ssfest, speediest, and 
best corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and pausea are a few of the inconveniences which 
are remedied with ease by these purifying Pills. They strike 
at the root of all abdominal ailments, they exciie in the 
stomach a proper section of gastric juice, and regulate the 
action of the liver, promoting in that organ a copious supply 
of pure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. These 
Pill. remove all distention and obstruction, and from their 
harmless composition are peculiarly well adapted fur delicate 
persons aud young children; whilst casting out impurities 
these excellent Pills strengthen the system aud give 
muscular tone. 

Perrection.—Mas. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s HAI 
ResToORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over f orty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. The soft and silky texture of healthy bair follows 
its use. That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Rxckirr's Paris Brun. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public have been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but os the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue oa each packet. 

VioLtet Ink.—A sixpenvy bottle of Judeon’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding “hot water.“ Why not use this beautifnl and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water sma‘! woollen 
or silk articles cau be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, ,sizpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 
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EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthms, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation 
diarrhea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous. 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism’ 

t, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions: 
— neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Thirty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhea, eruptions. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty-two years’ well-de- 
served and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap Foods. 
However, Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the 
vegetable substances DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA IS THE BEST,” and that “ under its influence 
many children affected with atrophy and marked debility have 
completely recovered. They thrive admirably upon it, and 
sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘“ Twenty-five years’ 

incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings for 

which I tried the best advice in vain have yielded to DU 

BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—CHartes 
Tuson.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


ROM Mrs. F. NIGHTINGALE :—‘‘I have 

_ Often recommended the REVALENTA ARABICA, 

having seen the good it could do many years ago to 

& poor man who had been given up by his doctor, and 

who thought he was dying. He got quite well upon your 

ta, end, though an od man, went back to his work. 

It may — you to hear this. — Yours truly, F. Nioutin- 
GALE, Long Bredy Rectory, Dorchester, 7th Sept, 1878.“ 


EBILITY and LOW SPIRITS.—‘‘I have 
now been taking your REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for three months, and it is answering just as 
you said. I am wonderfully better, feel quite another person 
al her,— Yours truly, A. Brereton, The Grove, likley, 
29th August, 1878.” 


East Luddenham, December 19th, 1870. 
ee 1 


CAN truly say that since I have taken your 
: 2 all signs 8 have disappeared, and 
am now enjoying good th, after having been nearly at 
death's — Paces.” „ K 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot Peter CastTe.ui, Bachelor of Theology and 
Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ I have derived much 
benefit from a fortn'ght’s use of your REVALENTA 
FOOD, in removing an habitual constipation and debility, 
with which I was troubled for years —James POWELL, 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER COMPLAINT 
and DIARRH@A.—* 1 suffered fearfully for 
two years from an enlargement of the liver and an inveterate 


diarrbœa, t on in India and China, and haviog tried 
the advice of the most eminent professional men in China, 
India, and at home, without any other result than ual 


decay, I was on the brink of the grave—unable to lift my 
arms, from perfect exhaustion. was recommended by 
Captain Wraughton, of the Hon. E.1.C. Service, to ay yew 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and to discard the drugs 
I was then taking. The result of eating this delicious Food 
is the perfect reataration of my health within a month; and I 
take a peculiar pleasure in recommending all sufferers to 

my example. I shall be happy to answer any 
inquiries. —London, 20th March, 1852.— W. Epix, Major 
H. M. S., Unattached. 


URE No. 99,684 — “ The benefit I have derived 

from your valuable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
is quite wonderful. Doctors have long looked upon my case 
as but I think in time, under God's blessing, your 
Food will quite restore me.—(Miss) A. Haywoop, Knight- 
wick Rectory, near Worcester, Aug. 9, 1877.” 


URE No. 98,614.—‘‘Many years’ bad diges- 
tion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and bladder, with 
nervous irritation and melancholi+, have disappeared under 
the happy influence of your divine REVALENTA.—Lion 
Pryouer, Schoolmaster at Cheyssoux, Haute Vienne, France, 
8th May, 1878. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 

pl, at 2s8.; of IId, 3s, 6d.; Ab., 6s.; 5Slb., l4s.; 12ib., 
2s.; 24lb., 60s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 

cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, ; 
576 cups, 64s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
lib., 3s. 6d. ; Ab., Ge. ; Sib., 15s.; 121b., 32s. ; 241b., 608. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montague de le Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Temaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
aud at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


INDIARUBBER GOODS. 


ERRY & CO.’S Airand Water Beds, Cushions, 
Pillows, Bed Sheeting, Railway and Night Conve- 
niences, Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, Syringes, Enemas, 
Catheters, Foot Warmers, Chest Expanders, Baptist 
Trousers, Pure Red Tubing for Feeding Bottles, &c., Ke. 
KERRY & CO, Indiarubber Manufacturers, 13, Upper 
East Smithfield, London, E. (Near the Tower). 


Sr, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE CLASSES MATRICULATION EX. 
AMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A Class 
for the January MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
will in early in October. : 

(1) Classics, French, &c.—M. Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll., 


Camb. 


(2) Mathematics, &c.—T. W. Bagshaw, B. A., St. John's 
Coll., Camb. 

(3) Chemistry T. Eltoft, F. C. 8. 

Fee for the whole Course, 10 10s. For (1) or (2), £5 5s.; 
3), £2 2s. The Class is open to persons not attached to the 

edical School, as well as to Students. 
letter, to the Warden of the College, at his house, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, E. C. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 
D. V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, afcer the Summer 
holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON, 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Grounds. 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 
ceived.—For particulars, apply by letter to 16, Champion 
Place, Upper Clapton, London, N. E. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH 
SECURITIES, paying regular dividends, supported 

by the chief noblemen, clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. 
Large profits can be made immediately.—F ul! particulars may 
de had of J. ANDERSON, Esq., 14, Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate-street, London, . C. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 

A YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees included. 

Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum (attached are 

several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.— President: 

Tae Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 

C. EDWARDS, M. A., Oxon, aod Lond. Session 1878-9 

ins ~ October — 

or Prospectus apply 

Aberystwyth, or to the 
ndon. 


to the Registrar at the College, 
Hon. Sec., 7, Queen Victoria-street, 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 


There are nearly 300 Children in the Institution. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for the maintenance of so 
large a family. 

Annual Subscriptions, 108.61. Life Subscriptions, £5 5s. 
and upwards. 

Bankers—Metrsrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Office: 6, Finsbury Place South, E. C. 


— — 


HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, 
Redhill, Surrey. Opeu to cases from all parts of the 
Kingdom. 


The AUTUMNAL ELECTION of this Charity will 
occur on THURSDAY, the 3lst inst., at the CANNON. 
STREET HOTEL, E.C., for the purpose of choosing 
THIRTY-ONE APPLICANTS, vis, One for Life and 
Thirty for the ordinary period of Five Years, from a list of 
181 epproved Candidates, without prejadice to scrutiny. 

JAMES ABBISS, Eeq, J. P, Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Poll will commence at Twelve and close at Two 
o'clock precisely. 

IN REPLY TO THE SPECIAL APPEAL, the Board 

tefully acknowledge having received £1,500 towards the 

3,000 asked for, and they earnestly hope that the whole 
amount will yet be contributed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS for the General Fund and towards the 
Furnishing and Fitting of the Detached Infirmary are ear- 


nestly solicited. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Offices, 36, King William-street, E.C. 


COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


| DEPENDENT 


Principal Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master—T. POWELL, E- q., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambiidge ] ocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for 2 preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 annum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Iuvalids. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Priucipal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guimeas per annum. 


For Prospectuses or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNE, or to the Secretary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


82 and RESIDENCE at Brighton. 

Central position. Near to Pavilion, Aquarium, and 
Piers, Sea view. Liberal table. Every home cou, fort. 
Terms on application to Mr. and Mrs, Box, 58, Old Stein, 
and 17 and 18, Castle-equare, 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
7 aA FF 2a HOUSE, 


51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


EDUCATION, 


CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England, References. 
C. STEWART, LI. D., Principal. 


— 


| l 
For particulars, application may be made, personally or by | CHARLE 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Maerz 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of 
the Philological Society, Se., &e. 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, FEZ. Fu A. 8. Corresponding 
A „F. R. S., F R.A. 
Member of the Li and Philosophical of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathemati Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aireda e 

College, Bradford, & 
ASSISTANT MaSTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A, 
F. E. Is. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; leo HB. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

.. B. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Second Class in Classical Tripos 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Eszq., B.A. Lond. 

G. RMERY, E.., B.A. — 


Lit. and M. A., 
the Counci of 


ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 


Lavy Resipent—Miss CUUKE. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on THURSDAY, 
Serremper 19. a — . 

For Prospectuses and further information y to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 
R. H MARTEN, B. A. Lee, S. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Heap Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Ee, M.A. (Len- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 


Szconp Marr 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the Fire 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 80 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather, 


There is a — gow ymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip F. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton, 


AUTUMN TERM, from Sgpt. 24th to Dec. 20th, 
COUNTY 


6 era 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-cight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Fxaminations in Honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master — JAS. FISON, M.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
= Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


— :—oꝛʃ•3o— — 


— — — —ů 


MIDDLE - CLASS 


ä—ͤ0— — ?a— ũi 


— äͤ ũv— —— ͤ ＋— 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin THURSDAY, Serr. 19. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
H EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss WITHIEL. 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
M COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have — 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington 8 ence 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES, Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guneas.—For testimoniale, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


Oer HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governestes, 

Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Tocal and 
other Examinations. 


— 


met — 
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THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasBlisuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi * Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 

t Masters 


peten . 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
ins . The situation cannot well be surpassed for 

thiness.”"— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provire |. 

e course of instruction includes all branches ot a souad 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupila for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Irospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


— — — — 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 
Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 
comforts, 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ZITELLA (the 
story of Cinderella in 1873), written by Tirkins 
Tuupp, Esa, and given by Mr. Seymour SmitTH.— 
PEKIN and A VISIT TO ICHANG (with beautifully 
a photographs taken especially for this lecture), by 
b 


r. J. IL Kinc.—THE PARIS EXHIBITION, Illustrated 
y a large number of Dissolving Views.—SCIENTIFIC 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, with Philosophical and 
Optical Experiments —- IHE MICROPHONE, TELE- 
PHONE, and PHONOGRAPH, &c., by Mr. J. L. Kine.— 
CYPRUS, its history and characteristics, by Mr. W. H. 
GOLDING.—Admission, ls, Open 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 
Carriages a. 5 and 10. 
ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 

their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
(ties, 


— —— —— — — 
— 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


— ee 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


OTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 

OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 

1 JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


— — — — — — — — 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, M ace, Ko., Ke. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear (Acir names and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


— — = — — — —— — 


(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 
pain, and s ily cures the most obstinate corns. All! 
sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
for 15 stamps.—LAW RENCE aud Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
London, 

XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s.6d. Sole maker, 
G. BHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 
Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


ryg\o THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverron’s 

AURAL REMEDIES, Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, aud cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 


ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Kaptist Minister, Albert 
House Park-street, Nottingham, a 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


dener HAIR CREAM tec te eee 
‘ IVE CREAM has the Testi f 
1 4 its “ 2 Land un- 
ailing success.” ists and P . 

Sedative and Cold e to ade 6d. os ae 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 
M JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 


Islington, London, begs to inform Mmisters and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 
principle. Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
has had 25 years’ practical experience. 

Works: Canonbury. 


1 E MOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required—Address, 
Manager, 194. Tottenham-court-road, W.C 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 4. WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHIN ES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., Is., 28. 6d., 
and 5a, packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Kent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxkseckx BuiILpINne Sociary, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lape, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

Apply at the Office of the Binkagck FREEHOLD 

np Socikrx, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Bink*ecox Bank, 29 and 30, 
Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lanc. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; eacept on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Hauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 


he FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASON, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


inspection. 
SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
7 D * * G H 1 
36s. | 428. | 50s | 60s. | 766. | Sis. | Ode. | 102s. | 1166 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— | — | — | 68s. | S3s. | Dis. | 1048. | 112s. | 190s 
EVENING DRESS. 
— | — | — | 64a. | Tes. | S6s. | O¥s. | 107s. | 1216 


SUMMER COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
176d | 2is. | 28s. | 338. | 42s. | 458. | 558. | 60s. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— | — | — | 42s. | 50s. | 558. | 658. | 70s. | Sis, 
EVENING DRESS. 
— | — | — | Sis. | 458. | 50s. | 60s. | 658. | 75s. 


SUMMER OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
ls. | 288. | 33s. | 42s. | 50s. | 558. | 65s. | 70s. | Sas, 
SUMMER. 
As. | 288, | 338. | 428. | 50s. | bbs. | — | — | — 
“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
80s. | 428. | 50s. | 60s. | 70s. | 75s. | Sis. | — | — 


SUMMER TROUSERS. 
Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
12s.6d | 188. | 14s. | 17s. 6d. | 228. | 24s. | Y6s. | vos.) Bos, 
WAISTCOATS. 5 
Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, &c. 
7s. | Ss. | Se. 8 6d lis. | 128. | 138. | ide. | 168, 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
The ‘‘WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS. 
106. | 208. | 24s. | 28s. | Sis. | 868. | 408.) — | — 
Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR RESLISTINd“ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
— itself 1— X — in domestic 

iture. ese Fabrics are eg serviceable fo 
CNINTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAV @ SUITS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 Ad 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


CLAss 
A 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wi be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and port free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, BY this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name, 


8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H, Jones, Esq. 


JELLIES. 


A New and Economical Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. and 6d. packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d, packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


, 


| + QUININE and IRON TONIO 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
. proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


orees. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
— size tie tad in stone jars 228. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
. the teeth becomes — re and — 41 like ivory, 
is exceedingly fragrant, aud s useful 
ht ey om yt ’ teeth. Sold by all 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.} 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its satisfac- 
torily, producing a y natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination J a Se — — 
when arising from sligh on, gen mulating 
the ection of the liver and sli 1 the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys 

ia are removed, Taraxacum aud Podophyllin is much 
it than calomel or biue pill for 9 4 — 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237 ham 


road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. Od. and 4s 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic [NDIA- 

RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGE wring large 

and small articles dry instantly without labour, saving 

enormously in time, labour, coals, and houseroom for 

Indoors drying, 25s., 30s, carriage paid: free trial; easy 

terms. Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, London. 
Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E 


— 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all their 
Bt instantly relieved by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and give 
immediate relief and a rapid cure to Coughs, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Colds, Whooping Cough, , 
and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and r 
rheumatism and nervous pains they act like « m. 
Price 18. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 
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cpwing COFTONS. 


— 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Crochet and Latting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Vi 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Osty Parze Mepat, London, 1881. 
Only First Class Prize 


1855 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 


enna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and 
general excellence of the Crochet, 
Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Medal, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 


CROGGON 
BUILDERS OF IRON 


AND CQO., 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E. O., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


OROIDE 


Fou. ILLustratep Paice List AND OPINIONS OF THE Press FREE PER Post. 


WATOHES. 


These are fashioned aftr the style of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 


GOLD. 


mechanism, will bear compariscn with the most expensive, 
O R 2 l D E Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jewels, G O LD N 
1 Plain * 42 Case, various sites 200 „ I., 25s, 
0 " , ditto oo 50 500 nec * 0 
OROIDE Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 75 G OLD. 
Elegantly — 3 Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting ai 
ands, without a Key 500 500 * sec 200 . 
OROIDE In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. G OLD. 
ALBERT OHAINS. 
O RO DE “ Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just G OLD. 


p in that material a new and ele 
distinguishable from real gold, and is a 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


7s. 6d. ditto. 


“On comparin 
rison ; for in co 
eek, December 2, 1876. 


discovered.” —From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 
All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s, 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s. to 


LINES AND STUDS. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers b 
r aud brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful.“ — Once a 


t Albert Chain. In ap nce it is not 


t the best substitute that has yet been GOLD. 
GOLD. 
the com- GOLD. 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, 8.W. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 
EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, st. James's 


UPERIOR CARTES DE VISITE 
(from life) per 5s. Dozen. 


Unsurpassed by any House in Loudon, Are taken in the 
exquisite and elegant French style by the 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
352, STRAND, W. C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 


Club Portraits of various sizes. A Liberal Commission 
given to Promoters of Clubs, Outdoor Photography in all 
its branches. Family Portraits, Works of Art, &c., copied, 
enlarged or diminished to any sise. „ , and 
Miniatures highly coloured. Private Dressing-rooms for 
Ladies. N.B.—A Proof sent to ensure perfect satisfaction, 
Art taught. Keductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, &c, Established 1856. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
BQUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA 8TRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 856; OLD ENGLISH PEN. No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 


ME 
and BUSINESS PEN, No. 
. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 

SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 25s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 23+, cash; Best 
est 


loland, 22s, cash; Inland. Class B, 20s. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
B ke, 14s, Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


ALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 

—Hetton or Lambton, 25s.; Wallsend Seconds, 24s. ; 
best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 21s. ; 
new Silkstone, 2ls.; Derby Bri 20s,; Barnsley, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18s. ; Nuts, 18s.. 
Steam, 19s.; Coke, 14s. per 12 sacks. Cash. Screened, 
Depéts, 1 N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Totten N.; 4and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basiu, 
N. W.; 1, Wharf, Warwick -road, Kensington, W. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN OBGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our bigh-class instrumeuts are sold at wholesale 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. Linstsav, Menager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
. 
BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLA8S 
PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supphed at Special Prices for Cash (saving trom 
to 50 per cent. 
Tone, Touch, Style—Beautiful. 

Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect, 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sourn Kensinaron, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys, For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal A Lady writes: “It w the most wonderful litle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days !” 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Mauufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bediordshire. 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
R 


FO 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
W 


gestion, yey — 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


Kis PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, 


YWORSDELL'S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 

IMPROVE DIGESTION, 

ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 

May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Everywhere. 


ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known mo@ ines have had a continually - 


— 


climate, 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. Id. and 4s. 6d. 
The Soler Elixir im bottles at 4s, 6d. ard lis. each, 


to Domestic Medicine, ” which 
mm yh 4-H - 
observed :— “It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX! 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invokes « 
ve relief in C Golda’ and all Pulmonary Dises-es, 
netead of such i remedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, aud 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root o the 
„ modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAM). 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
how very rapidly and invari- 
Irritation of the Chest in 
Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
recommend it as a aoe 2 adjunct 
otherwise strengthening treatment for isease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the coustitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success m Asthma, Brouchitis, Consumptiwr., 
Coughs, Lufluensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Gimme, 
aud al) affectious of the throat and chest. 
Sold im bottles at 1s. Od. 48. 6d, and Lis each, vy all 


res „ and wholesale by Jas M. Crosby 
7 pectable 
°° In 


chemists 
aio cheal ved © y's Prise Treatise ov “ e 

aud Air Vessels,” a copy of whi hn can be 

had gratis of al! str, 


“HNOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


* nin BLOOD MIX. 
Traps MaK —“ BLoop Mixtours.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER. 


ee DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotcnes, Ulce- 


rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular *wellings, Can- 
cerous U Spots, Pim Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Heads, Eyes, Erys: Itch, Scurfe, 


Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FART®. 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. -—Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its wmpuritics 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptious, or sores; 
cleause it when you find it obstructed and slugyish im the 
veins; cleause it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 

LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d, each, and in cases, 
containing six times the tity, lls. each—suflicient to 


effect a permanent cure in ty of -stand- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS wef’ PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecsnes’ Hall, Lincoln 
W nolesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
IONDON DEPOT. IE, OXFURD BIRKET. 
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BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


J. & P. COATS W 
eceived EXT cA OLA 0 E 
2 SEWING COTTON. 


TAT CROCHET OR 
n COTT 0 N TATTING COTTON. 
i876, : In SKEINS or on REELS, 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World, 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


WILLIAM TARN AND co., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


AND 


NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, SE 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


J DERCLOTHING, 


— TROUSSEAUX. 


LA 


(pases, BUSKS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


a Sa GO Adah) ©. A, 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure yields 25 cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The aroma more thoroughly extracted. ' 
Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 


exactitude in giving out to servants, 1 
Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 


reducing the freight. 6 8 
Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (1AMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing-lane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warehouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, S. E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s Wharf. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! LEA AND PERRINS' 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS | WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. LEA & PERRINS’ SAUC Z. 


The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, CHatrman, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
ANNUAL Income, £210,000. A NEW LABEL, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident. and a Weekly Allowance bearing their Signature— 


in the event of Injury, may be secured at n de rate Premiums. 


BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ 


Lea Weir neg 


STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 6 0 
Apply to n Stations, Wo rees tershire Sa 7 Oe, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, and without which none is genuine, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. „% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 


Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen . 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the wou” 


KINAHAN’S LI WHISKY.| BRITISH EQUITABLE 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Universslly recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Dr. HASSALL says—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, 4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E. C. 
and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
9 In consequence of the disturbed state TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 
W LLS of the retail Tobacco trade, through the | NEW BUSINESS— £ 
recent advance in oe Be OK ) cose — — 2 *» ee * 
0. ave ew Annual Premium Income .................. 
se A O N EY introduced „ Honey | Business In Force— £ 
Cut,“ Shag Tobacco. 23.448 Policies in force fer 4,227,997 
in ounce packets at fourpence. and half IL Anuual Premium Income 130,409 
ounce packets at twopence, which they 4 Darn CIAIMs, &c.— £ 
recommend asthe best possible value at Death Claims, includirg Matured Policies and 
the price. Bonuses paid in year............... — 42,708 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. From Commencement paid for Claims ......... 622 
tc. 
A in 1 63.680 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT jucreasing the Fund to 563.777 


COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon- street, London, 
EK. C, seven doors east of the (aunon strret Station. Capital, 


£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid up shares of £25 each, for the Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 

Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 1 t r 

Property, aud Improving the Dwellings of the ras years, 14 per cent. per annum. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during the 


Classes on the self-supporting principle. Registered M 


15, 1876. current year will participate in the Ninth Division 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. of and rank for Three Years’ Bonus therein. 
let issue, at par. . ... 4,000 shares Amount...,,, £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4.000 „ ee 100,000 HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
„ = £8 prem. 41 pn „ 100.000 INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
4th „ £3 prem. 4,000 „ 9 ebeene 100,000 Established 1872. 
8 16,000 1 £400,000 Paid-up Capital . ... £500,000, 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allotment INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of ONE-THIRD have 5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards, 
bern already sllotted. Keserve Fund at end of last year, Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
£10,370 (s:uce mereased by several thousand pounds), Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
Various further proficeble re-sales have been made. cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
a present premium has been fixed to place ona fair level SEHCURITT TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
the old shareholders snd present eutrants. : ted 10 
Tue premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by the Board of the Pasd-up Capital and the additional guarantee 


at such a sum as will protect the then existing shareholders, Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
r. in view the r 7 a of the Company. | 59 Queen Victoria-street, E.C. , 
s ates purchased 116, for £521,827 10s. - 

Nt rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. F — RAY, Manager. — 
‘or Keport and Balance Sheet, Shire Application Form, REET ERPOO 
and Pamphlet, eutitled, “A Chat with "tne Secretary, . H. MIALL, 27, Kino 8 » Liv * 
apply to GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 


W. U. BAS DEN, Secretary. FORWARDING AGENT. 


; pk ESSING-GOWNS. 


18 and DOWN SKIRTS, 


——, and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


qs COSTU MES. 


_ TUNICS and SUITS, 


8 and HOODS. 


Bers and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


I UNDER-VESTS, 


C LOAKS, ROBES. 


ILLIAM TARN and CO. confidently invite 

the attention of their Customers to their LADIES’ 

— and BABY LINEN DERPART. 

The Stock is manufactured on their Premises, and under 

careful superintendence. Most particular attention is given 

both to the selection of materials and the execution of the 
workmanship. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY and NEW KENT 
ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


Waun A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated. Price 
Sixpeuce. Has been permanently enlarged by e ght columns, 


Contents or Tu1s Weex’s Numper (Ocr. 8)— 


. A Church Militant. 

. Tramway Bills and Tramway Trash. 

Advice to Persons about to Offer their Services to Con- 
stituencies 

. Impudence, 

The Fair in the City. 

An Ulster Attorney at-Law. 

An Old Map of Cyprus. 

. Frince Bismarck’s Letters. 


SOON R Cre 


II. The Chat of the Fair. 

12. Magazine Day. 

13. Fashions in the Fair. 

14. Turning over Fresh Leaves. 


MAYFAIR, Unambitionsly Illustrated, price Sixpence. 
Yearly Subscription, 28s. (payable in advance). For sale 
by all metropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalls ou 

onday afternoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 
morning. 

MAYFAIR Abroad.—MAYFAIR is on sale in the Paris 
Exhibition in Messrs. Galignani’s English Kiosque; also in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, Kiosque 213. In New York, 
with Brentano, 39, Union-square. In Malta, with Mr. 
Watson, 246, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


Mayfair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. C. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the Nationa 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 

RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 
G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


Goddard’s 
Gos Powder 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 
Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, by Chemists, 


Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


| GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Her. „ WIGN ER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

This edition (l6mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 

ial features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit,” — he Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE, Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


uses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


udge Row Chambers, E. C. 
——1IRON IRON IRON 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 
external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch—1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
LARGEST SALE IN LONDON. 


WAUKENPHAST, 


BOOTS FOR LADIES, and CHEAPEST HOUSE for Boys’ Boots. 


„Not a hindrance but a help to walking.“ 


59, 60, 61, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


FIVE MILES AN HOUR EASY. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 292, will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, Octoser 16, 


CONTENTS. 
I. JOHN DRYDEN. 
II. RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE. 
IIL ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
IV. PETRARCH. 
V ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
VI. M THIERS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
VIL THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
VIII. I8 THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT ? 
IX. THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


MR. HUGHES onthe ESTABLISHMENT. See 
Article in the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW /or 
October. 

THE 


BRITISH UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CX XXVI., for OCTOBER, price 6s., contains :— 

. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

. LESSING AS PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN, 

. JOUBERT. 

. BUTTER AND CREAM. 

BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, AND AUSTRIA. 

TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 

MR. HUGHES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

. THE THREE TREATIES. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., the Seventh Volume of 
THE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
8. Cox. Containing Papers by the Dean of Canterbury 
on Jeremiah; Canon Farrar on the Talmud; Canon 
Perowne on the Laws of the Kingdom; the Editor on 
Job; Professors Roberts and Sanday on the Language 
spoken by our Lord; Dr. Milligan on Reoent Critical 
Readings in the New Testament; Professor Plumptre, 
Dr. J. P. Gloag, Ko., Ke. Vols. L to VI, price 7s. 6d. 
each. Monthly, 18. 
BY THE EDITOR OF “THE EXPOSITOR.” 


EXPOSITORY ESSAYS and DIS 
COURSES. 8s. 6d. 


AN EXPOSITORS NOTE BOOK. 
Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 
Edition, 8s. 6d. 


„The tone of these homilies is wonderfully vigorous, and 
their standard surprisingly high.’’—Literary Churchman. 


NEW BOOKS THIS DAY, 


S f wwe 


Second 


OUR BLUE-JACKETS. A Narrative of 
Mies Weston’s Life and Work among our Sailors. By 
an Eve-Witsess, With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EPHRAIM and HELAH. A Story of 
the Exodus, By Eowity Hopper, Author of The Junior 
Clerk,“ &c. Cloth extra, 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S ISLE. BY Elisa 
MrETEYARD i» * 10 aff Author of “ Life of 
Wedgwood,” &c. ve full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


THE PAULINE THEORY of the 
INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIPTURE. By W. E. 
Atwe.t, D. D, Rector of Clones. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. ALLON’S NEW HYMN BOOK. Now ready. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP: a Book of 
Sacred Song for Home and School. Edited by Henxay 
Alton, D.D. 82mo, 496 


652 hymns, paper cover, 
6d.; cloth li 8d. ; boards, ; special 
K. to imp, si 5 cloth * * 

CHURCH 


CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, containing over 500 Tunes, Chants, or Anthems. 
Arranged or composed by Sir John Goss, the late Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, MA., Sir G. J. Elvey, Dra. Dykes and 
. and Messrs. Hopkins, Novello, H. Smart, 
urle, &c. 

Compressed Vocal Score, cloth, 8«.; Compressed Vocal 
Soore, with Psalms for Chanting, 3a. ; Treble and Alto 
stitched, is ; Treble and Alto, cloth, 1s. 64.; Tenor and 
Bass, stitched, is.; Tenor and Bass, cloth, is. 64.; Organ 
Soore, cloth, 168. 0 Boore, half- 20s ; Sol-Fa 
Full Score, cloth, 2s ; Sol-fa Full Score, with Psalms for 
Chanting, 3s.; Sol-Fa, Treble and Alto, stitched, 16. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased, 


Pamphiet, post free for 3d, in stampa, 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

4 ‘THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM 

INDIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS,” 


Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen. 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 


CONTENTS, 
I. Medical Advice and Instructions to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve Power, and Depression. 
4. Nervous Ailmentse—felf Treatment and Cure. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wen 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Scts, 21s., 50s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LA MPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dianer Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


46, KING WILLIAM ST» 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


PENDERS—Bright, 488. to £16; Bronze, 38. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Prass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
GASELIERS—a-light, 178. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 46. 
KITCHENERS—F rom 3-ft., £3, to Git. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, Se. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The attention of the Secretaries and Members of Litera 


Institutions and Book Societies is 


respectfully requested to the List, revised for the NEW SEA ON, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT 
BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain a ve 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and A 


large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, 
enture, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 
Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the 


opular Standard Works 


in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, — arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they 


appea 


r. 
In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly revised Lists and 


Catalogues are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


J. A CATALOGUE 


— ——— jſhã́— 


of the 


BOOKS ADDED to the 


LIBRARY from July, 1876, to the present time. 


JI. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well- 


selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of 
the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, 
several of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


III. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND 


BOOKS at Reduced Prices, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and 
strongly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public 


Libraries. 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 


in Morocco, Calf Extra, Tree Calf, Vellam, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 


Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room 
School Prizes. 


Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie s Select Library may also be obtained with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and 
(by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


— — — — — 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Office, No. 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED 


before the NINETEENTH: a Study on the 


Reformation. By the Right Hon. W. E. GrAbsroxx, M. P. 


ENGLAND and AMERICA as MANUFACTURING COMPETITORS, 
By Francis W. NEwMAN, 


THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. 


By James HENDERSON, 


AMUSEMENTS of the PEOPLE. By Professor W. STaANLey JEVoNs. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT and the ROMANTIC REACTION. 
HAECKEL and VIRCHOW: the Evolution Controversy in Germany. 


THE DOGMATISM of DISSENT. By Principal 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES— 


I. Church History, ko cecceceeees 
II. Modern ey nn ae 
III. Literature of the 


By Juni Wrodwoop. 

By CnARLE ELA, M.D. 
TULLOCH. 

By G. Monop 

By T. S., St. Petersburg. 


Under the direction of Prof. Cheetham. 

Prof. S. R. Gardiner. 
J. Bass Mullinger. 
Matthew Browne. 
Prof. Bonamy Price. 
Rich. A. Proctor, B. A. 
Prof. T. G. Bonney. 


STRAHAN & Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster Row. 


This day, No. CVI., October, 1878, price 32. 6d., | 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN EVANGELICAL’ 
REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor CAN DIIs U, D. D. 
CONTENTS :— 

. The Christian Idea of Go}, 
On Missions to Islam. 
„ Why did the Reformers Reject Episcopacy ! 

Combe. 
The late Dr. Ho“ge. 
The Christian Doctrine of Creation. 
. The Zendavests. 
. An Eccentric Apologist. 
Translated Article :—Luther’s Treatise, De Servo 
a rbitri 

London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Beruers-street, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
3 Vols., Crown 8vo, at every Library, 


wre 


Sg 


By LEITH DERWENT. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Teuth Edition, with Six New Chapters. 


HE DESTINY of the SOUL: A Critical 
History of the loctrine of a Future Life. By 
WILLI K. un. And a complete Bibliography of 
ne subj et. Ezra Ansor, — ot Harvard 
follege, Cambridge, Mass. Price Ten Shillings. This work 
will be forwarded to any address at the price above named, 
carriage free, orthe usual discount will allowed to pur- 
chasers m the Bookroom of the British and Foreign 
Initarian Association.—Address, Mr. Henry T. Brace, 
7, Norfolk street, Strand, London, W 
Note.—In the press, and will shortly be issued by the 
/ ssociation, “The Prophets and their Interpreters,” by 
Dr. G. Vance Sutru. Price Sixpence, 


* 


Now Ready. 


1 PSALMIST. The New Edition, in 

Short Score, smal! vo, as edited by Ebeneser Prout, B. A., 
consisting of nearly 500 Tunes, 600 Hymns, and 100 Passages 
of Scripture for Chanting. Published as a Tune Book, 
adapted to any Collection of H)mns, as well as a complete 
Hymo aud Tune Book. 


THE TUNE BOOK. Limp cloth, 2s, 64.; cloth boards, 
3a.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 

TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; cloth boards, 
8s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. Cd. 


TUNES with HYMNS. Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4s.; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 


TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s ; 
cloth boards, 4s, 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


f * CHANT BOOK. Cloth, I..; cloth, red lettered 
s. 4d. 

Ministers, Leaders of Choirs. and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, | ost free, at the above rates. 


London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80, Queen-street 
Cheapside, 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 

COUNTY of KEN TU: being a Full Analysis of 

the Accommodation Provided by ali Religious Bodies in the 

Divisious, Districts, and Parishes of the — Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 

Bougut aud Sold. Always on sale many thousands 

of MSS. and Lathograph Sermon. ; also a Series for tne year, 

legibly written, Sound Churen aud Evangelical, good 
composition. Specimens Gratis. 


N.B.—Also a large Collection of Liruoarapuic MANnu- 
scrirr SERMONS, of the late Rev. W. Watson, known as 
8.P.0 , 6d. each, or 100 for £2, 

Another Collection, by the Rev. J. Rogers, of Manu- 
ecript LirnoGRaApus, Is, cach, or £4 for 100. 


Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


Now in its Twenty-Second Year of Publication, 


HAS BEEN GREATLY INCREASED IN SIZE, 


It consists of Eighty ample Columns, 


Taking Rank with the Greatest Popular Journals of the 
Kingdom. It is now 


THE LARGEST PENNY RELIGIOUS PAPER 
IN EXISTENCE. 


All Protestant Denominations are Represented in its Pages, 
but with perfect Editorial Independence, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Has an Incomparable Literary Staff, 


And Correspondents in all Parts of Christendom. 


Nothing of importance to the Christian and the Philan- 
thropist fails to receive attention. 


Its Columns are read by st least THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND People, 


And their number is weekly increasing. 


The universal circulation of the Paper amongst the Christian 
Households of England 


Makes it one of the 


BEST POSSIBLE MEDIUMS FOR ALL KINDS OF 
DOMESTIC ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Twen y-one Leers experience testifies to this fact, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Being now printed on the newest description of Web 
Machines, from which 


Twenty TuHovsanp Copies per Hour are worked, 
The Paper can be had in all the Chief 
Towns of the Country 


WITH THE LONDON MORNING PAPERS OF THURSDAY. 


Advertisements and News received up to Wednesday 
Morning. 


Tue Prick or THE PAPER IS 


ONE PENNY. 


LONDON : 
JAMES CLARKE & CO, 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, 


The Family Circle Edition 
The Christian World 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 


It is a carefully edited Paper, designed expressly for 
Household Reading, and to be 


THE FRIEND AND HELPER OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 


Well-Written and Wholesome 
Original Tales 


Not less Interesting than Good, form a Leading Feature 
of the Publication. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS AT LEAST ONE 
COMPLETE STORY, 


With Two or more Tales continued from week to week. 
The Light Serial Literature of 


America, 
Drawn upon with full acknowledgment of its source, 


MAKES A CHOICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PAPER. 


The Storier, Sketches, and Poetry thence derived 
ARE PECULIARLY FASCINATING TO THE 
YOUNG, 


Cookery, and other Domestic Work, 
Supply themes of practical importance to Ladies 
of taste and experience 
For the benefit of less favoured Matrons. 


Puzzles and other Pastime, 
For Winter Evenings and Leisure Hours, sharpen the 
wits of Boys and Girls. 
Peeps into English Literature 
Are provided for more studious readers. 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER TEACHERS, 
Scripture Difficulties 


AND THE 
Manners and Customs of Bible Lands 
ARE EXPLAINED. 
The aim, in short, is to make THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
EDITION OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD a Household 


Treasure. Started only at the beginning of the present 
year, the Paper is already a great success. 


It can be had by order of all Agents who supply the 
Thursday’s issue of THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


LONDON : 


JAMES CLARKE & CO, 13 & 14, FLEET STREET. 
SS n—üg—ä — — — — 
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Published by W. R. Wulcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London, — Wronxsbar, 
Ocroser 9, 1878. 


